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For the Companion. 


IN THE MINE. 

A tall, pale girl leaned against the outside of the 
smallest and meanest of the miners’ cabins. 

Her dress was poor and untidy, and her long 
black hair, which would have been the object of 
another girl’s prideful care, hung ina single, heavy, 
matted braid, tied at the end with a bit of shoe- 
string. Her eves, great dark ones, that would 
have been beautiful in a face less sallow and lean, 
were turned upward toward the sun, which 
light clouds were partially shading, with an 
eager, longing gaze, as if hungering for the 
light which when it fell full upon her, daz- 
zled them. 

She was hungry for the light, poor girl! 
for never but one day before in her fifteen 
years of life had she been face to face with 
that blessed light of day which should be so 
free to all. That other day was a snowy one, 
nine years ago, when they brought her moth- 
er up from the mine to be buried. 

She let her eyes fall after a while to wan- 
der lingeringly among the trees to the right 
of her, and then upon the grass at her feet. 
She knelt upon it then, stroking it gently with 
her hands as if it were some living thing, and 
—first with a glance around to see if any one 
saw her—bent her head to the earth and 
kissed it passionately again and again. 

“Ah, but it’s !’ she murmured, 
smoothing and patting the grass again with 
her hands. 

A sudden, coarse, derisive laugh struck 
her ear, and she sprang to her feet with face 
flaming and eyes flashing defiance at the new 
comer, a supercilious flunkey from the Hall. 

Hetty, the girl, confronted him with an 
angry stare and a growling,— 

“Well, what ver after ?” 

“Not after you, my fine lady!” replied the 
liveried young person. ‘I was on business 
for your betters, but had to stop a bit to take 
a larf at the queer way you was goin’ on. 
See here, Miss Amiable! was you a-strivin’ 
to cut the grass with your teeth ? 


bonny 


»? 


For answer the girl gave him a savage 
look, and turning her back upon him, went 
into the cottage,—hut it was more like. 

The servant stepped in after her. ‘Civil 
as ye are,” he said, “I see nobody else to ask 
a question of. Will you tell me, Miss Sweet- 
ness, where I’ll get Granny Gilroy ?” 

“That’s me,” 
ner of the single room the cottage boasted. 

‘Well, old lady,” said the man, staring at 
the withered, witch-like, bedridden old wom- 
an, ‘hour young master’s hup from school, 
and some of ’is cousins with him, and hit’s 
in their ’eads to go down into the mine. 
They’re waiting hat the mouth of the shatt 
now, and the old person that manages the 
helevating hoperation sent me to tell you to 
send Hetty for a guide.” 

“T’ll never, never, never go down into the 
pit again for no one!” said the girl, sullenly, 
when her name was spoken. 

“Deed, then,” said the old woman, look- 
ing at her wickedly, “ye’ll go down and nevy- 
er come oop again, if ye don’t do as yer bid 
by yer betters.” 


croaked a voice from one cor- 


There was a hot argument for a few minutes be- 
tween the woman and the girl, which was inter- 
rupted by the grinning footman announcing that his 
young master’s party was coming toward the house. | 

A handsome boy, taller than Hetty, stepped into 
the squalid room, taking off his hat and address- | 
ing Granny Gilroy as deferentially as if she had 
been a lady, and bowing pleasantly to Hetty. | 
Even she could not resist the charm of his face | 
and manner, and when he repeated his request, si- | 
lently prepared to accede to it. She kept behind | 
the gay party as they walked over to the mine, | 
merrily laughing and chatting. George had given | 
Hetty a sort of introduction to his three girl-cousins 
when he rejoined them, but either from sullenness 
or ignorance she had taken no notice of the pleas- 
ant salutation the young girls gave her. 

At the black, yawning mouth of the pit the cour- 
age of the two youngest girls failed, and they de- 
clared they had no wish to be lowered into its dark 
depths. But Miss Nina, the elder, persevered in 
her determination, and with George and Hetty 
stepped upon the car, telling her sisters to return 
to the hall under care of the footmen who had fol- 
lowed them. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Hetty watched Nina’s face growing ashy white 


as they went slowly down into the black night of 


the mine, and scorned her in her heart for a 
coward. ‘Soft, white baby!” she said to herself; 
“she’s feared, maybe, some of her finery ull get 
a tear, or smuts get onto them white hands of hers. 
She’s the kind the men that’s been to sea afore 
they worked here tells about, that cares for naught 
but dressing fine an’ living easy, an’ grinds the life 
out of poor folks to get their own comfort. By 
the looks she’s near as old as me, yet I wager 


she’s that hard-hearted she wouldn’t care if she 
seed me drop over the side here and be dashed 
down to the bottom of the pit, if herself only made 
a sure landing.” 

There was nothing in Nina’s looks or manners 
to cause such thoughts. She made a great effort 


to conquer her timidity, and considerately made | 


room for Hetty to stand at her side, and after they 


left the car put her pretty, soft hand into the oth- 


er’s hard, unwilling one, saying, in a pleasant, 
half-timid voice,— 


‘Will you hold me fast, please, Hetty? It is 


all so strange and frightful! How could you ever | 


have lived down here, as George says you did ?” 

“TI had no other place,” said Hetty, shortly, 
speaking for the first time. 

“Poor girl!” said Nina, squeezing the hand she 
held. 

“Tt was nothing to be pitied for,” said Hetty, 
gruffly, resenting the pity in the other’s tone. 
“Granny says I may come to wishing I was back 
yet.” 

**You never will, I am sure.” 

“Aye, 1 never will,” repeated Hetty, suddenly 
remembering what life had been to her there. 

‘How dreadful it seems even to be here for a 


few moments,” said Miss Nina, anxiously, turn- 
ing the little lantern she carried toward the dark 
passages and corridors, far down some of which 
small dots of light from the 
showed that the men were 
chambers. 

As they went farther in the galleries, and pas- 
sages became more intricate and involved, they 
saw more and more of the busy life of the un- 
derground workers. Everything was conducted 
with perfect system, but to Nina’s unaccustomed 


miners’ lanterns 
at work in distant 





| eyes it seemed as if the men running about with 

their barrows, or striking with their picks, were 
as incomprehensible in their movements as a colo- 
| ny of ants. 

Hetty was not an agreeable guide, for she was 
| too sullen to answer the questions that were put to 

her; and George’s attention was constantly di- 
verted to examining the sides of the chambers and 
walls, knocking against them as he had seen the 
superintendent do on previous visits he had made 
|to the mine. But Nina was too kind-hearted to 
get the girl into disgrace by complaining of her, 
and continued her efforts to melt her into something 

like suavity, and persisted in holding her tightly 
| by the hand, although Hetty made several efforts 
to twitch hers from the clinging clasp. 

George came to them at last with an old miner, 
| who was willing enough to answer questions and 
| give them all the details they sought for. Nina 
|asked him, after listening to the explanations of 
| the various risks the miners ran from walls falling 
|in, explosions and choke-damp, if he had ever 

known of an accident himself. 

“Bless you, miss!” he answered, turning his 

light upon her to get a better look at her pretty, 

fresh, young face, “I’m an old man, and has had 





time cnough to see big and little ones a plenty. 
Why, Hetty there can tell you of three she seed 
hersel’. The first was the biggest, and tuk off her 
mother.” 

“Oh!” exclaimed Nina, shocked at the indiffer- 
ent manner in which the man spoke of such a 
dreadful fact. “You don’t really mean that her 
mother was hurt ?” 

‘‘Nobbut killed,” said the man, tersely. 

“But I didu’t know women worked down in the 
mine,” said Nina. 

‘“Nyther does they,” said the man; “but 
this one she had a sin to work out, she said, 
and that was all the answer she ever give 
when folks was pickin’ at her for bein’ here. 
She was a quiet one, she was, and we built 
her a cabin on one of the upper stories, close 
to the landin’, where she’d get some air 
and a good bit of light, and she and her old 
man and the babby was as comferble as any 
one could be that never comes oop top to the 
day. She was all right till she was caught 
one time, with some others, in the gate road 
between the upcast pit an’ the downcast pit.” 

‘Those are the ventilating shafts made for 
the air to draw through,” explained George. 

“Yis,” said the miner, dryly. “It’s that 
wot they was med for, an’ if the air doesn’t 
us.” 

“But doesn’t it always come down fair ?” 
asked Nina, anxiously. 

“It might if the upcast pit wasn’t used for 
a working shaft,” was the answer. ‘That’s 
the way Hetty’s mother got smothered. The 
tackle at the top broke, and the skip, with 
the load in it, kem buzzing down the shaft, 
driving al! the gas out the cracks end cran 
nies, and forcing it into the workings right 
ag’inst the men’s lights. An’ thin,” he add- 
ed, calmly, ‘there was the de’il himsel’ to 
pay.” 

“Oh, what does he mean?” gasped Nina. 
“Did the gas make an explosion, and were 
people really killed ?” 

“Aye, twenty-five of ’em that time, an’ 
the gal’s mother among the lot.” 

“Who ever allowed the ventilator to be 
used for a working shaft?” asked George, 
sternly. 

“The overseer ordered it years agone,” an- 
swered the miner. 

“But I am sure my father would not have 
allowed it in his lifetime,” said George. “TI 
shall write to my guardian about it to-night. 
When TI 
am old enough to have my own way, I will 
have all the new working shafts that are 
necessary, and a line of spouts to lead off 
the gas, and all the other arrangements for 
safety that they are putting in the best-man- 
aged mines now. I shall think it is my duty 
to do all I can to lessen the danger for these 





What a base way to save money! 


poor fellows.’ 

“Indeed it will be,” said Nina, earnestly ; 
then turning to Hetty and groping in the dim 
light for her face, she pulled it down to her 
she was much the shorter—and kissing the 
thin cheek, whispered, ‘‘I am alone, like you, 
poor Hetty; my mother is dead too.” 

The girl drew her breath in suddenly, but 
said no word nor made any return of the caress- 
ing little kiss which had been dropped upon her 
cheek. She had only known such rough kindness 
as some of the miners had shown her before, and 
such gentleness she could not understand. 

“Why didn’t you go up to live above ground, 
Hetty, after the—after your mother was gone ?” 
asked Nina, tenderly. 

Hetty either could not or would not speak, so 
Shamus, the old miner, answered for her, as un- 
concernedly as if he had been discussing an absent 
person. 

“Oh, she’d the feyther left, and there was none 
to look after her up to the daylight. Not that she 
got much tending down here,” he continued, with 
a chuckle, “for the old man wasn’t much of a dad 
to her. He wasn’t such a bad one nythur when 
the liquor was off him, but it never was off.” 

Nina felt Hetty shudder then and grasped her 
hand closer. 

“An’ he gived the young un many a kick—more 
kicks than bread,” Shamus went on, “till the 


| other day, it’s not past a week, he was working in 


an old vein where he’d been warned to hit easy 
because they dreaded there was thin walling and 
rotten stone behind it. But he never heeded, an’ 


come down fair, there's trouble for some of 
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he fetched a great rap with his pick that struck it 
right through into marl, and the sand and water 
rushed out at him and busted the wall till a great 


piece of it fell over and killed him.” 


“Oh, don’t tell me any more, please!” exclaimed 


Nina. 
“T’ve no more to tell, miss. 


the old woman. 
ing to get back here, have 


ye? 


“I'd sooner die!” said Hetty, fiercely, finding 


her voice at last. 


‘They had all been walking on as old Shamus 
talked, but now they stopped to listen to a grating 
roar, which he told them was the waves breaking 
against the rocky sides of the mine and the grinding 
The 
wall which separated them from the ocean, below 
whose level they were standing, had been cut away 
so much that the sound of the water was very dis- 


of the pebbles as they were dashed upon it. 


tinctly audible. 
Nina turned sick at the thought. 


day, as Shamus calls it. This is too dreadful !” 


“You have had good courage, Nina,” said 
**Keep it up a little longer and we shall 
Come, Shamus, take us the 
nearest way to the shaft. I thought I knew some- 


George. 
soon be out of this. 


thing about it, but I am lost in these turnings and 
windings.” 

They had walked on lingeringly, peeping at 
veins, whims, pipes, leads and other points of in- 
terest to which the miner directed their attention, 
but after turning they pressed on rapidly, impelled 
by Nina’s nervous terror. 

“Shall I carry your lamp and take your other 
hand, Nina?” asked George. 

“No, thank you; I can see to step better when 
I carry my own light,” she said, still clinging to 
Hetty’s hand, which seemed to clasp hers more 
willingly. 

She stepped on bravely for awhile, then suddenly 
staggered and nearly fell upon the ground. “I 
think,” she said, faintly, ‘I must be dying. My 
eyes are bursting from my head, and the air is all 
drawn away from me. I—I cannot breathe.” 

George sprang to support her, but the same feel- 
ing seized him. “Shamus!” he exclaimed, “what 
is it?” 

“The black damp,” said the old man, confused 
ly, passing his hand across his eyes. 

George knew what that meant; there had been 
an explosion in some distant chamber, and the 
blast of after-damp had rushed along the gang- 

© them. .He knew they were in. frightful 
danger, not only from the gas, but the risk of a 
second explosion. He rallied himself by a strong 
effort and tried to lift his cousin, who now lay 
motionless at his feet. There were loud cries then 
and sounds of flying feet and some men ran by 
them. 

“Stop, some of you !” commanded George ; ‘‘pick 
up this young lady and carry her to the main 
shaft.” 

They might not have heeded another voice, but 
they knew the young master’s, and not waiting to 
discriminate between Hetty and the young lady, 
snatched them both in their arms and staggered on 
towards the shaft. 

The lights in their lanterns were quenched by 
the foul air, and George in his bewilderment could 
never have found his way, even if he had not suc- 
cumbed to the choking agony which oppressed 
him, but Shamus, as more heavy feet stumbled by 
them, raised his voice in a wild appeal. 

“Lads!” he shouted, “the maister—the young 
maister—is here be the side of me. Niver let him 
die here like a beastie in a trap. Pick him oop, 
lads, pick him oop!” 

There were harsh, jeering laughs and fearful 
oaths for answer, as the miners rushed on to save 
their own lives; but two men half-stopped as 
Shamus delivered himself of some frightful curses 
upon the heads of those who left their master to 
die, and groping for George, now half-unconscious, 
they raised him between them and half-dragged, 


way 
Way 


” 


and staggering after. 

The car was just about to be drawn up as the 
men who carried the girls reached it. The purer 
air around the shaft partially restored them, but 
Nina still felt a deathlike weakness. 

“Take her in!” shouted one of the miners; 
‘she’s but a little weight,” and he lifted Nina in 
his arms to put her on the loaded car. 

“No, no,” 


the other girl on. Let me stay here.” 


There was no time for question or wonder. The 
man who held her obediently called out, “The 
other one’s the leddy ; put her aboard, men!” and 
Hetty, bewildered still with the buzzing in her 
ears and the sickening weight on her chest, was 
put upon the car, which at that instant slowly be- 


gan to go up. 


“It’s new, one’s taking ye fora leddy,” said a 
man by Hetty’s side as they neared the top of the 


shaft. 
“T don’t understand,” said Hetty. 


“‘Understandin’s no matter, so long as ye got 


the best of the leddy an’ tuk her place,” 
man, with a grin. 


“Oh, did ye leave the leddy in the pit?” cried 


Hetty, growing wildly excited. 


** Twas herself made us leave her an’ tak you,” 


That’s the end of 
my story, saving that the gal there was tuk up 
yesterday to the daylight to tend an old witch of a 
woman that’s granny to a couple of the min down 
here. She gets a roof over her head and a bit and 
sup of what’s going, such as it is, for caring for 
An’ Hetty, gal, you've no long- 


“Oh!” she 
exclaimed, ‘‘let us go at once and get back to the 


| here ? 


said another man ; “there wasna room for the both, 
but I doubt if she stan’s it till the car can get back 
there, for I seen her drop onto the ground like dead 
as we kem oop.” 

It dawned upon Hetty then that Nina had sacri- 
ficed herself to save her life, and in her penitence 
for the injustice she had done her in her thoughts 
at first, she felt almost as if she would have thrown 
herself from the car had not the men held her 
back. 

A dark, gray morning, chilly with the breath of 
coming autumn and dismal with the sleety, falling 
rain. At Holly Hall the sleepy servants were 


and speaking in whispers, ever mindful of the sor- 
row which hung over the house. Slowly down the 
wide oak-stairs came the grave doctor, weary from 
a long watch by Nina’s bed. 

This night had been the crisis of the fever which 
had followed her exposure in the mine. For long 
days and nights the feeble life had flickered so 
faintly that sometimes the anxious watchers 
thought the feeble flame was quenched forever. 

George, with a pallor like death on his own face 
and great circles around his sunken eyes, was in 
the broad hall-way watching for the doctor to 
come down. He could not speak, but with parched 
lips and anxious eyes extended his hands towards 
him as if to beg for a hopeful verdict. 

The doctor understood his mute question. 
“Saved, I hope,” he said, gently; then, looking 
critically at the boy, ‘‘you are not much better off 
than she. Why are you not in bed? You are not 
fit to be out of it.” 

“T could not sleep till I knew,” said George, 
turning if possible a shade paler and dropping upon 
one of the leather-covered sofas. ‘I was not 
burnt like Nina, you know, so I had nothing to 
hurt me but the after-damp.” 

‘*‘Were you not together?” asked the doctor, a 
London practitioner, who had attended Nina from 
her birth and had been summoned in this time of 
danger. 

“Not at the second explosion. I was nearer to 
it than she, but by one of those strange chances 
which happen sometimes, the blast passed the mo- 
tionless air and fired when it struck a current at a 
distance. They thought when Nina was brought 
out that she bad breathed fire.” 

“Nothing could have saved her then,” said Dr. 
Gregory. 

“I know that,” said George, shuddering, ‘‘but 
Nina must have been unconscious when the flames 
flashed in the gallery, and that was what saved 
her.” 

‘What is going on now ?” asked the doctor sud- 
denly, as a sound of contention at the door ar- 
rested their attention 


’ 


Parkins, the footman, in his work of airing and 
dusting had just thrown open the double doors, 
and discovered, lying prostrate upon the steps, a 
wretchedly clad girl with her face hidden on her 
folded arms. 

“Get out of that!” exclaimed the servant, a new 
one just from London, and very important in his 
own eyes. “Move on now, there’s no vagrants 
allowed at Olly All! Ho Lord!” he continued, as 
the face was slowly lifted from the thin arms, and 
Hetty’s pale face confronted him. ‘Ho gracious 
me! why, hit’s the young person wot eats grass! 
*Ave you been lying out all night to bleach, or 
was you trying to soak some of the sugar out of 
your disposition ?” 

“Let the girl alone,” said Dr. Gregory, stepping 
out; then bending over her, ‘‘What brings you 
Do you want anything ?” 

“T wants to know how she is,” said the girl. 
“They telled me she'd die to-night, but I know she 
didn’t, for I’ve watched the whole night through, 
and if she had a died her sperit ’ud a come to me 
I was so near hand to her. Oh, sorrow! sorrow! 
I was ugly to her, and she’s went and gived her 
sweet life for me!” 

“She’s raving, sir,” said Parkins. 
pitch her off the steps.” 

“Be quiet!” said the doctor, sternly. 
do you know the sick young lady ?” 


is 


“Let me 


“My girl, 








wringing her hands in pitiful appeal, “I know 
half-carried him along, Shamus dizzily plunging | Don’t send me away. 


she cried, faintly, but firmly; ‘put 


and 
her. 
I’ll keep quiet and trouble 
no one. Oh, I must be near hand to her! I must, 
deed I must, for oh, oh, she gev her life for me! 
She med them tak me oop the first load, and she 
stopped down to get her death, an’ before that I 
was ugly to her—I was ugly and black to her. 
Oh dear! dear! Let me stay, good man; don’t 
hinder me till the brith has left her body, an’ then 
I’ll throw me doon the shaft and die too.” 

“Why, it’s Hetty!” exclaimed George, coming 
to the door. 

“Hetty,” said Dr. Gregory, reflecting. ‘That is 
strange. When Miss Nina recovered conscious- 
ness after this long lapse, the first and only word 
she said was ‘Hetty.’ I told her she could not 
speak again without danger to herself, and pres 
ently she fell into the first natural sleep she has 


“Yis,” said Hetty, rising to her knees, 





said the | 


had since her injury. On waking she said dis- 
tinctly, ‘Bring Hetty.’ ” 

The girl’s face was transfigured then. ‘Bring 
Hetty,’ she repeated to herself, softly, as if trying 
to give the words the tender music of the sweet 
| lips which had said them. 

“Oh, will Miss Nina live, sir ? 
| could live if she slept once.” 

“Yes, Hetty, please God, Miss Nina will live,” 
said the doctor, solemnly. 

A few hours later, in trembling, awestruck 


I heard tell she 


opening blinds and windows, stepping about softly | 
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gratefulness, Hetty followed Dr. Gregory into the 
darkened room where Nina lay. Like a white 
rose, crushed and dying, she looked to the girl’s 
frightened, anxious eyes. But she was far from 
dying; life, hope and tenderest love shone in her 
sweet, bright eyes. She was too weak even to 
raise her little wasted hand, but a lovely, radiant 
smile lighted her face as Hetty fell on her knees 
by the bed. 

“Kiss me, Hetty,” she whispered. “George has 
told me how you grieved, and papa has promised” 
—then, as Dr. Gregory laid his finger on her lips 
to stop her farther speech—she gave George a look 
| which said, “Speak for me.” 





| ‘Her father has promised,” said George, com- 
| prehending her wish, ‘‘that she may take you to 
| London to live with her always. The doctor 
thinks”—his voice faltering—“that it will be long 
| before she will be able to walk again, so she will 
need some one to wait upon her constantly.” 

‘*Will you like it, Hetty ?” said Nina’s eyes, 
more than the faint, half-formed whisper which 
hardly went beyond her lips. 

“O Miss Nina, it ‘ull be like heaven to be by ye 
always!” answered Hetty, with a great sob which 
meant not sorrow, but perfect, heavenly bliss. 


Mary C. HuNnGERFORD. 
_ i 
OUR FATHER’S WILL. 


The best will is our Father's will, 

And we may rest there calm and still; 

| Oh! make it hour by hour thine own, 

And wish for naught but that alone 
Which pleaseth God. 


PAUL GERHARDT, 
+o — 
For the Companion, 


THE HARMONY CHIME. 

Perhaps some of my young readers who are fa- 
miliar with the German language may have met 
with the little incident on which my tale is found- 
ed. Many years ago I saw it noticed in a few 
| brief lines, but it struck me by its tender pathos, 
and I have tried to fill out the outlines of the mea- 
gre sketch of a true story into something like 
shape. 

Many years ago, in a large iron foundry in the 
city of Ghent, was found a young workman by 
the name of Otto Holstein. He was not nineteen 
years of age, but none of the workmen could 
equal him in his special department—bell-casting, 
or moulding. Far and near the fame of Otto’s 
| bells extended, the clearest and sweetest, people 
| said, that were ever heard. 

Of course the great establishment of Von Erlan- 
gen, in which Otto worked, got the credit of his 
labors; but Von Erlangen and Otto himself knew 
very well to whom the superior tone of the bells 
was due. The master did not pay him higher 
wages than the others, but by degrees he grew to 
be general superintendent in his department in 
spite of his extreme youth. 

“Yes, my bells are good,” he said to a friend 
one day, who was commenting upon their merits ; 
“but they do not make the music I will yet strike 
from them. They ring alike for all things. To 
be sure, when they toll for a funeral the slow meas- 
ure makes them seem mournful, but then the notes 
are really the same as in a wedding peal. I shall 
make a chime of bells that will sound at will every 
chord in the human soul.” 

“Then wilt thou deal in magic,” said his friend, 
laughing; “and the Holy Inquisition will have 
somewhat to do with thee. No human power can 
turn a bell into a musical instrument.” 

“But I can,” he answered, briefly ; ‘‘and Inqui- 
sition or not, I will do it.” 

He turned abruptly from his friend and saun- 
tered, lost in thought, down the narrow street 
which led to his home. It was an humble, red- 
tiled cottage, of only two rooms, that he had in- 
herited from his grandfather. There he lived alone 
with his widowed mother. She was a mild, pleas- 
ant-faced woman, and her eyes brightened as her 
son bent his tall head under the low doorway, as 
he entered the little room. ‘Thou art late, Otto,” 
she said, ‘‘and in trouble, too,” a8 she caught sight 
of his grave, sad face. 

“Yes,” he answered. ‘*When I asked Herr Er- 
langen for an increase of salary, for my work 
grows harder every day, he refused it. Nay, 
he told me if I was not satisfied, I could 
leave, for there were fifty men ready to take my 
place. Ready! yes, I warrant they’re ready 
enough, but to be able is a different thing.” 

His mother sighed deeply 

“Thou wilt not leave Herr Erlangen’s surely. It 
is little we get, but it keeps us in food.” 

“T must leave,” he answered. ‘Nay, do not cry 
out, mother! I have other plans, and thou wilt 
not starve. Mons. Dayrolles, the rich Frenchman, 
who lives in the Linden-Strasse, has often asked 
me why I do not set up a foundry of my own. Of 
course I laughed; I, who never have a thaler to 

spend; bat he told me he and several other rich 
| friends of his would advance the means to start 
| mein business. He is a great deal of his time at 
| Erlangen’s, and is an enthusiast about fine bells. 
Ah! we are great friends, and Iam going to him 
after supper.” 

“People say he is crazy,’’ said his mother. 

“Crazy!” indignantly. ‘People say that of 
everybody who has ideas they can’t understand. 
They say Jam crazy when I talk of my chime of 
bells. If I stay with Erlangen, he gets the credit 
of my work, but my chime must be mine; mine 
alone, mother.” His eyes lighted with a kind of 
wild enthusiasm whenever he talked on this sub- 
ject. 














His mother’s cheerful face grew sad, as she laid 
her hand on his shoulder. 

‘Why, Otto, thou art not thyself when thou 
speakest of those bells.” 

“More my real self, mother, than at any other 
time!” he cried. ‘I only truly live when I think 
of how my idea is to be carried out. It is to be 
my life’s work; I know it, I feel it. It is upon 
me that my fate is woven inextricably in that ideal 
chime. It is God-sent. No great work, but the 
maker is possessed wholly by it. Don’t shake 
your head, mother. Wait till my ‘Harmony 
Chime’ sounds from the great Cathedral belfry, 
and then shake it if you can.” 

His mother smiled faintly. 

“Thou art a boy—a mere child, Otto, though a 
wonderful genius I must confess. Thy hopes de- 
lude thee, for it would take a lifetime to carry out 
thine idea.” 

“Then let it take a lifetime!” he cried out, vehe- 
mently. “Let me accomplish it when I am too 
old to hear it distinctly, and I will be content that 
its first sounds toll my dirge. I must go now to 
Mons. Dayrolles. Wish me good luck, dearest 
mother,” and he stooped and kissed her tenderly. 

Otto did not fail. The strange old man in his 
visits to the foundry had noticed the germs of 
genius in the boy, and grown very fond of him. 
He was so frank, so honest, so devoted to his work, 
and had accomplished so much at his early age, 
that Mons. Dayrolles saw a brilliant future before 
him. Besides, the old gentleman, with a French- 
man’s vanity, felt that if the ‘Harmony Chime” 
could be made, the name of the munificent patron 
would go down to posterity with that of the maker. 
He believed firmly that the boy would some day 
accomplish his purpose. So, although the revolt 
of the Netherlands had begun and he was prepar- 
ing to return to his own country, he adyanced the 
necessary funds, and saw Otto established in busi- 
ness before he quitted Ghent. 

In a very short time work poured in upon Otto. 
During that long and terrible war the manufacture 
of cannons alone made the fortunes of the workers 
in iron. So five years from the time he left Von 
Erlangen we find Otto Holstein a rich man at 
twenty-four years of age. But the idea for which 
he labored had never for a moment left his mind. 
Sleeping or waking, toiling or resting, his thoughts 
were busy perfecting the details of the great 
work. 

“Thou art twenty-four to-day, Otto,” said his 
good mother, ‘and rich beyond our hopes. When 
wilt thou bring Gertrude home to me? Thou hast 
been betrothed now for three years, and I want a 
daughter to comfort my declining years. Thou 
doest thy betrothed maiden a grievous wrong to 
delay without cause. The gossips are talking al- 
ready.” 

“Let them talk,” laughed Otto. ‘Little do Ger- 
trude or I care for their silly tongues. She and I 
have agreed that the ‘Harmony Chime’ is to usher 
in our marriage-day. Why, good mother, no man 
can serve two mistresses, and my chime has the 
oldest claim. Let me accomplish it, and then the 
remainder of my life belongs to Gertrude, and 
thou, too, best of mothers.” 

“Still that dream! still that dream!” sighed his 
mother. ‘Thou hast cast bell after bell, and until 
to-day I have heard nothing more of the wild 
idea.” 

**No, because I needed money. I needed time, 
and thought, too, to make experiments. All is 
matured now. I have received an order to make 
a new set of bells for the great cathedral that was 
sacked last week by the ‘Iconoclasts,’ and I begin 
to-morrow.” x 

As Otto had said, his life’s work 
day. He loved his mother, but he 
forget her in the feverish eagerness with which he 
threw himself into his labors. He had been a de- 
voted lover to Gertrude, but he now never had a 
spare moment to give to her—in fact, he only 
seemed to remember her existence in connection 
with the peal which would ring in their wedding- 
day. His labors were prolonged far over the ap- 
pointed time, and meanwhile the internal wa 
raged more furiously, and the Netherlands were 
one vast battle-field. No interest did Otto seem to 
take in the stirring events around him. The bells 
held his whole existence captive. 

At last the moulds were broken, and the bells 
came out of their husks perfect in form, and shin- 
ing as stars in Otto’s happy eves. They were 
mounted in the great belfry, and for the test-chime 
Otto had employed the best bell-ringers in the 
city. 

It was a lovely May morning, and almost crazed 
with excitement and anxiety, Otto, accompanied 
by a few chosen friends, waited outside the city 
for the first notes of the Harmony Chime. At 
some distance he thought he could better judge of 
the merits of his work. 

At last the first notes were struck, clear, sonor- 
ous and so melodious that his friends cried aloud 
with delight. But with finger upraised for silence, 
and eyes full of ecstatic delight, Otto stood like a 
statue until the last note died away. Then his 
friends caught him as he fell forward in a swoon, 
—a swoon so like death that no one thought he 
would recover. 

But it was not death, and he came out of it with 
a look of serene peace on his face that it had not 
worn since boyhood. He was married to Gertrude 
that very day, but every one noticed that the ecs- 
| tasy which transfigured his face seemed to be 
| drawn more from the sound of the bells than the 
| sweet face beside him. 


began the next 
seemed now to 
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«Don’t you see @ spell is cast on him as soon as | the dim outline of a derrick and windlass over what I 
they begin to ring ?” said one after the bells had presumed to be the shaft of the mine; and there was a 
| long shed filled with barrels near the new board house 


| i 


ceased to be a wonder. “If he is walking, he 
stops short, and if he is working, the work drops 
and a strange fire comes in his eyes; and I have | 
seen him shudder all over as if he had an| 
ague.” 

In good truth the bells seemed to have drawn a | 
portion of Otto’s life to them. When the incur- 
sions of the war forced him to fly from Ghent with | 
his family, his regrets were not for his injured | 
property, but that he could not hear the belis. | 

He was absent two years, and when he re- | 
turned it was to find the cathedral almost a ruin, | 
and the bells gone no one knew where. From that | 
moment a settled melancholy took posession of | 
Otto. He made no attempt to retrieve his losses, | 
in fact he gave up work altogether, and would sit 
all day with his eyes fixed on the ruined belfry. 

People said he was melancholy mad, and I sup- 
pose it was the truth, but he was mad with a kind 
of gentle patience very sad to see. His mother 
had died during their exile, and now his wife, un- 
able with all her love to rouse him from his tor- 
por, faded slowly away. He did not notice her 
sickness, and his poor numbed brain seemed im- 
perfectly to comprehend her death. But he fol- 
lowed her to the grave, and turning from it moved 
slowly down the city, passed the door of his old 
home without looking at it, and went out of the 
city gates. 

After that he was seen in every city in Europe 
at different intervals. Charitable people gave him 
alms, but he never beg: He would enter a 
town, take his station near a church and wait un- 
til the bells rang for matins or vespers, then take 
up his staff and sighing deeply, move off. People 
noting the wistful look in his eyes would ask him 
what he wanted. 

“T am seeking—I am seeking,” was his only re- 
ply, and those were almost the only words any 
one ever heard from him, and he muttered them 
often to himself. Years rolled over the head of 
the wanderer, but still his slow march from town 
to town continued. His hair had grown white, 
and his strength had failed him so much that he 
only tottered instead ot walked, but still that wist- 
ful seeking look was in his eyes. 

One glorious evening in midsummer he was 
crossing a river in Ireland. The kind-hearted 
boatman had been moved by the old man’s 
imploring gestures to cross him. ‘He’s mighty 
nigh his end, anyhow,” he muttered, looking at 
the feeble movements of the old pilgrim as he 
stumbled to his seat. 

Suddenly through the still evening air came the 
distant sound of a melodious chime. At the first 
note the pilgrim leaped to his feet and threw up 
his arms. 

“O my Ged,” he cried, “found at last!” 

“It’s the bells of the Convent,” said the wonder 
ing man—not understanding Otto’s words spoken 
in a foreign tongue, but answering his gesture. 
‘*They was brought from somewhere in Holland 
when they were tighting there. Moighty fine bells | 
they are, anyhow. But he isn’t listening to me.” | 

No, he heard nothing but the bells. ‘*He merely | 
whispered, ‘‘Come back to me after so many years | 
—O love of my soul, O thought of my life! Peal | 
on, for your voices tell me of Parad | 

The last note floated through the air, and as it 
died away something else soared aloft forever, 
free from the clouds and struggles of life. 

Otto lay dead, his face full of peace and joy, 
for the weary quest of his crazy brain was over, 
and the Harmony Chime had called him to his | 
eternal rest. M. B. WILLIAMs. 
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For the Companion. 


A CITY OF 20,000,000. 
‘*Well, how do you like Texas, and what are you do- 
ing over there?”’ 
It seemed good indeed to come upon an old school- 
mate away outin New Mexico. John Coombs and I 
had been in the same class and were at one time room- 


mates; but it had been five or six years now since I | 
had seen or heard much from him. He was located in | 


‘Texas he told me. 

“I’m working a mine,’ 

“A mine—in Texas? 

“Neither.” 

‘“What, copper?” 

“He.” 

“Oh, coal then.”’ 

“Wrong again; and it is not iron, nor tin, nor quick- 
silver.” 

‘*Well, well, some metaphorical sort of mine, I sup- 
pose. Some bonanza in stock, some sheep ranch, some 
ostrich farm,” I suggested. 

“No, no; a bona fide mine. Faci! 
a good five tons of ore aday. And it goes fifty dollars 
to the ton, too.”’ 

I began to wax curious, having a light attack of the 
mining fever that month myself. One cannot travel in 
Colorado and New Mexico without catching it. It is in 
the air—this mining malaria. But my friend immedi- 
ately shut his mouth. 


said he. 
Gold or silver?” 


“Not a lisp about it, unless you’ll come over and see 
me,” he said, andI could get nothing further from him | 
ening | 


concerning it, though we spent a very pleasant ev 
together. 

This anomalous mine haunted my curiosity for a 
week, till I determined to look in on my old chum at 


his new place, and see what it was he held there—all to | 


himeelf. 
Texas. 
At F——, the station indicated by my friend, I found 
him waiting with a wagon and two mules; and a ride 
of ten or eleven miles up into the liano estacado 
brought us to his place. 
It was getting dark when we arrived, but I discerned 


So first sending him a telegram, I set off for 


| first I thought it was a heavy wind, and that a ‘“‘north- 


| still dark. 


n which we were soon comfortably installed for the 
evening. 

As my friend did not broach the subject of his mine, 
I concluded that he wished to reserve it all for the 
next day; and after a long chat with him about old 
times in the East, I turned into a warm bunk in the 
corner to sleep soundly. 

Very early next morning, as early as four o’clock, 
for it was still dark, a singular noise aroused me. At 


er” had swept down; but I missed the bitter chill in 
the air. The noise, too, was rather regular for wind; 
more like some huge flouring-mill, or a “smelter” at 
full blast. John was up and moving about. 

“What is that roaring? Is the chimney afire?” I 
demanded. 

“It’s my mine sucking in,” said he. ‘It commences 
to suck in at about three o’clock every morning, and 
makes just such a noise 
as that till after light. 
And at night it begins 
to blow off at 
wheres from six to sev- 
en, aud goes till nine or 
ten.” 

“You must have 
droll engine,” I said. 

“Oh, it is not the en- 
gine at all,” said he. 
“It’s the mine.” 

“Look here, old fel- 
low!” I exclaimed. 
“What are you giving 
me? What kind of 
mine have you got here, 
anyway?” 





some- 
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A CITY OF 


“Come out and see it suck 
really quite a sight.” 

I hastily rose and followed him out. Just the faint- 
est tinge of dawn had begun to show in the far east, 
and a segment of old moon hung very low over the post- 
oaks out back of the windlass and shed; but it was 
The moment we stepped outside the door 
the roaring noise was increased ten-fold; and all out 
to the left of the shaft was what looked to be a dense 
cloud of the blackest of smoke, rising like an immense 
inverted cone of ebony clean to the zenith! 

With a sense of wonder such asI had not experi 
enced for years, I followed my friend out past the der- 
rick for a hundred yards or more, it may be—the tre- 
mendous whirring noise getting louder each moment— 
till we came to the brink of a deep cafion, or chasm, in 
the limestone strata, four or five hundred feet wide 
perhaps, and of unknown depth. 

Down into this chasm the vast, black, whizzing cloud 
was descending—not rising—with a maelstrom-like ve- 
locity and force which was absolutely terrific. 


in,” he replied. “It’s 





on me as when, years ago, I first stood at the foot of 
Niagara; only now there was the feeling of mystery 


| combined with it. 


I’m getting out | 





“What is this thing?” I shouted. 

“Why, bats! Don’t you see them? Bats!” an 
swered Coombs. ‘There’s a bat cave all down under 
here—acres and acres of it. I’ve sunk a shaft into it 
back there, and am getting out the earth there, which is 
powerfully charged with ammonia, and as a fertilizer 
commands a good price. That’s my mine. There’s 
no end of it in the cave. In places it lies twenty feet 
thick. 
pack it in sacks or barrels for shipping. 
than a silver mine; no crushing of ores, no smelting, 
no expensive machinery.” 
| Meantime the plunging torrent of bats dived down 
| ward to the mouth of the cave without the least inter- 
mission, or sign of cessation. As it grew a little light- 


uproarious whiz of their myriad wings was added a 
strange squeaking sound, which had a wonderfully 
mournful cadence. 

The velocity with which each individual bat seemed 
to fall from high in the sky into the pit beneath us, 
was the most astonishing thing of all. 





the mouth of the cave was, and is still, to me a myste- 
ry. Their descent was like the whizzing flight of a 
rifle ball. Hundreds, thousands, shot down each sec- 
ond and were sucked in, as it seemed, at the cavern 
mouth below; and yet from four o’clock to six there 
was no noticeable thinning of the black pillar. 

But as it drew toward sunrise their numbers sudden- 
ly fell off. Straggling clouds of them, however, con- 
| tinued to come for half an hour longer, and to whir 
fitfully down. 





1 went back to breakfast with my friend in his cab- | 


























| bat-town of Texas. 


The | 
| same fateful sense of blind, overmastering force stole 


All TI have to do to it is to haul it up, sift it and | 
It’s better | 


er I could begin to see them better. The column 
seemed to come down from the very zenith. It was 
like looking upward intoa thick snowstorm. To the | 


How they ever | 
made the turn at the bottom of the chasm and entered | 


in, feeling that I had witnessed one of the strangest Land it was pitiable as well as funny to see him cry. 


and most impressive spectacles which the great South- 
west affords. 

But Coombs had by no means exhausted the stock of 
wonders which he had in store. After breakfast he 
invited me to take a look at the inside of his mine. 
We put on old water-proof suits with heavy boots and 
broad-brimmed hats; and taking each a lantern, went 
by a circuitous route down into the caiion and came 
along to the mouth of the cave. It is an irregular 
opening beneath the jagged sandstone strata, thirty or 
forty feet wide, by nine or ten in height. A rugged 
path, over and among fallen rocks, leads back into the 
cavern, which is very extensive and as yet of unknown 
dimensions. A confused murmur and fluttering of 
wings at once breaks upon the ear on entering; and 
there is also a very strong smell of ammonia, blending | 
with the peculiar mousy odor of bats. Withal the | 
cave is very hot from the presence of so many warm- | 
blooded creatures. | 

Back a hundred feet or so from the entrance, the 
lantern-light began to reveal the bats, clinging in 
patches to the roof overhead. Many others 
were fluttering about, and their sharp squeak- 
ing was incessant. Still further in, the entire 
roof was covered by one continuous coat of 
bats, each hanging head down, by his claws. If 
the lantern were thrust up close, they would | 
start off in patches of hundreds at a time and 
xo fluttering about in quest of another resting- 
place. 

The floor of the cavern was all astir, too, 
with beetles and worms which live on the dead 
bats. 

We explored passages and “rooms” of sev 
eral acres extent, as I judge; and all these were 
literally /ined with bats, often in coats two 
and three thick. In places, they hung in 
bunches and festoons. 

“Have you any idea as to their numbers?” 
I asked. “Very little,’ my friend replied. 
“There are millions of them.” 

By the square yard 
(where in many places we found six or seven 


counting bats on a 


20,000,000. 


hundreds) it was easy to reckon a population of 
twenty million bats for even those portions of the cave 
which we viewed that forenoon. Truly, the great cities 
of men are villages, in population, compared with this | 
And this is but one. 
scores like it, my friend thinks; he knows of five 
other similar caves, himself. The bats looked to be 
exactly like those common in the Middle States and 
New England. 

My friend further informed me that for several weeks 
during the winter season, the bats appear to hibernate, 
and do not go forth at all. In severe storms, too, which 
last a number of days, very few bats venture out. 


These caves, indeed, seem natural resorts for them. | 


No doubt all the caverns hereabouts have been thus oc- 
cupied for ages. 
| Between five and six o’clock that evening and thence- 
forward till nearly ten, my friend’s mine was “blow- 
| ing off,” as he termed it, that is to say, the enormous 
colony of bats were issuing forth on their nightly hunt 
| for insects. The living black stream began to pour out 
| of the cave a few minutes after sunset. 
bank above, I watched it till long after dark with never- 
ceasing wonder. Rising in a steady, but swift, torrent, 
| from out the cafion, they dashed off across the prairie 
in a long, black line, till they were lost to sight in the 
dim distance and the twilight. 

Coombs assured me that he had often seen this dense 
black column careering onward, but still keeping in 
| close order, when riding across the country at a dis- 
| tance of twelve or fourteen miles from the cave. On 

setting out at nightfall, the bats move close to the 
| earth; but on their return at dawn, they appear to 
have mounted to an immense height in the upper air, 
whence they dart down vertically to the mouth of their 
How many billions of insects and worms lose 
| their lives to furnish sustenance for these bat-cities 
| from evening till dawn each day, who shall estimate! 
+O 

HE TOOK A HINT. 

Some persons are too obtuse to see when their com- 
pany is not agreeable. If they have an article to sell, 
they press it, after being told again and again that it is 
not wanted. If they are collecting money for a good 
object, they insist on everybody giving, as if men had 
no right to judge for themselves in the matter. 

In this way they force persons not naturally rude to 
treat them rudely in self-defence. 

Delicacy towards the feelings and judgment of per- 
pe is a grace to be cultivated, and one which will 


cave. 


save others from apparent rudeness and one’s self 
| from insult. 
| Simon, the prince of simpletons, wholly lacked this 
| grace. He had patrons who, while they would not let 
him suffer, urged him to earn what he could to sup- 
port himself. So Simon did small jobs about a gro- 
| cery store, such as sweeping the sidewalks, grinding 
| coffee and running errands. 


| One day he came to a friend crying like a baby. He 





There are 


Sitting on the | 


was a man, though he looked like a gray-haired boy; | 


| When asked the cause of his grief, he said he was 
| hungry. 


“Does Mr. Smith pay you?” asked his friend. 
“No, sir. A week ago he told me he’d got another 


boy now, and didn’t want me no more!” sobbed Si- 
mon. 
next day and lots o’ days after that, just the same. 
| Yesterday he told one of the clerks to kick me out 
| on to the sidewalk! 
| there since. 


“But,” he added, “I didn’t mind that, so I went 


So I went home, and I aint been 
I can take a hint, I tell you, sir!” 
Many who are wiser than simple Simon have no bet- 


ter idea than he had of “taking a hint.” 


+e 


For the Companion. 


THE ROYAL FAMILY OF BAVARIA. 


Looking out of my window I can see a large yellow 


stone building, scarcely to be called a palace, yet cer 
| tainly more imposing than an ordinary town-mansion. 
It is four stories high, and has heavy windows on each 
side of a stone-paved carriage-entrance. 


To the right, 
looking in this doorway, one can see a flight of steps 
leading into the house; to the left, glass doors swing 
open on a similar staircase; beyond is a wide, sunny 
court in which servants are constantly to be seen run- 
ning hither and thither. 

Sometimes a footman in pale blue livery stands at 
the foot of the staircase; every day a very striking fig 
ure appears in the doorway. This is an official wearing 
a cocked hat and a long blue cloth coat elaborately 
trimmed with Tur and silver, who carries a huge silver 
rod which glitters in the sun. There are two soldiers 
stationed at each side of the doorway in sentry-boxes, 
who look at the magnificently-dressed official from 
time to time, as if waiting to detect in his expression 
some command. 

A little American girl who walked past the house 
one day was most curious to know who the man in the 
furs and silver was; why he stood so long in the door. 
So she waited to see what would happen. It was a 
fine day in early spring; the sun was shining and the 
pigeons gathering in swarms on the eaves of the old 


| yellow-stone house. 


Presently an open carriage turned the corner. In it 
sat a plump, sweet-faced lady of about thirty, and two 
little girls, pretty children, who had their dolls beside 
them. A tall, fine-looking gentleman rode by them on 
a black horse. Instantly the sentinels presented arms; 
the man in the cocked hat stood very upright, bowing 
as the carriage and the rider passed in, while every body 
standing about bowed, the lady and gentleman and the 
little girls returning the salutations, right and left. 

When the party had disappeared behind the glass 
doors, and the servants driven the horses into the court- 
yard, the man at the door vanished also. His duty for 
the hour was over, for he had been waiting according 
to Bavarian etiquette for the return of his master and 
mistress, who are Prince Ludwig and his lovely wife> 
Princess Maria Therese. 

Prince Ludwig is the King’s cousin, and in the event 
of the King dying childless, will succeed to the throne. 

This prince is one of the most popular members of 
the Bavarian royal family. While the King is never 
seen, and never interests himself in his public, Prince 
Ludwig is constantly among the people. 
him nearly every fine Sunday walking in one of the 
principal streets with his wife on his arm, and some- 
times one or two of their children with them. They go 
about in this way with perfect simplicity, the only at- 
tention exacted from passers-by being a civil bow, 
which they always return, although frequently gentle- 
men who are passing move back, bowing until the roy- 


One meets 


al couple have gone by. 

The prince is a plain, clever-looking man, with a 
light beard, near-sighted eyes and a most kindly smile. 
His wife is handsome and very genial-looking, and their 
children have the most brilliant complexions and beau- 
tiful eyes and hair. 

These little royalties are most carefully educated, for 
Princess Marie Therese is known to be one of the most 
sensible mothers in Europe. They study hard, learn- 


| ing to cook, to sew, and even to do housework ; and of 


course their accomplishments are varied. In winter 
they reside in the town-house which T have described, 
going freely about Munich; if walking, attended by a 
governess and a man-servant; if driving, with their 
mother, and always ready to look up politely and nod 
to the people who salute them in the public streets. 

In summer they live chiefly in the Tyrol; sometimes 
at a beautiful villa on There they 
continue their studies, but their home-life is even freer 
than in Munich. 
ucation very strictly, spending hours in their school- 
room or nursery, and in spite of much necessary for- 
mality, engaging their instructors and nurses, and di- 
recting such herself. 
for pocket-money, but this is only to be spent judi 
ciously, and I am told that the little princesses enjoy 
the free expenditure of twenty-five cents quite as 
much, if not more, than would any small person under 

| ten on Beacon Street or Madison Avenue! 
| Up to a certain age the Bavarian princesses « 
| tirely subject to their governesses, who are not allowed 
| to treat them as if their rank was royal. In going or 
coming, leaving the house, a church, shop, etc., the 
governess takes the lead, the prince or princess follow- 
| ing her as any ordinary child would an older person, 
|and they are obliged to treat their little guests with 
similar deference. 

| Not long ago one of the princesses invited a young 

| friend of mine to drive. The carriage was waiting and 
on the governess leading the way to it, the princess 
jumped in first and took the front seat. The governess 

| stood still, and calmly ordered her royal pupil to get 
j out again! This was done with rather a bad grace, 
' and her little highness murmured something to the ef 
| fect that she did not see why Mile. Von B should 
| go in ahead of her! The.governess thereupon insisted 
| upon her pupil’s waiting until every one was seated, 
| and then allowed her to get in unaided and take the 
| back seat, a discipline which her mother strongly com- 
| mended on their return to the palace! 

Sometimes, however, etiquette interferes with their 
amusements. Once, at Lake Constance, when one of 
the princesses wished to give a picnic-party, it was 
found that not above half-a-dozen children of sufficient 
rank for so impromptu an affair could be found! And 

{on another equally sudden occasion, the little guests 

| could not assemble because etiquette demanded a spec- 

ial kind of dress which there was no time to procure. 


Lake Constance. 


The princess superintends their ed- 


A moderate sum is allowed them 
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A very charming member of the Bavarian royal 
family is the Princess Gisela. She was the very 
young bride whose arrival in Munich created such 
a sensation a few years ago. She is the daughter 
of the Emperor of Austria, and was married to 
Prince Leopold, of Bavaria, when she was little 
more than fifteen. Being of a very gay, vivacious 
disposition, loving school-girlish ‘‘fun” as well as 
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THE ROYAL FAMI 


social amusements, you can imagine that her ap- | 
pearance in the dreariest of foreign courts caused | 
no little flutter; and Princess Gisela has never lost 
her brilliancy and gay good-humor. If conrt-life | 
were what she would make it, Munich would be a} 
very changed place. She is not only known for | 
her liveliness of manner, but for an extraordinary | 
sweet temper, and for being the wisest of awe 
mothers and one of the best of wives. It is pretty 
to see her with her tiny children, herself little | 
more than a girl, and yet watching them with all 
the fond solicitude of middle age. She has no claims | 
to positive beauty, but her face is radiant when she 
speaks, and at all times has a charm of its own— | 
—a piquant sort of loveliness, which is often more | 
attractive than regularity of feature. } 

This princess is a particular favorite with the 
gentle-looking lady whom we see very often, and 
who is known as the “Queen Mother.’’ King Lud- 
wig has never married, so that his father’s widow 
receives every consideration as the Queen of Ba- 
varia. She leads a quiet, peaceful life. When she 
is in Munich she lives in the big yellow palace in 
the centre of the town, part of which is constantly 
shown the public. She receives visitors and makes 
calls herself from time to time. 

The other day her state-carriage created quite a | 
sensation in a small street through which we were 
passing. She was going to make a call upon some 
one who lived there; and the big carriage, with 
footmen swinging behind and two men on the 
heavily-draped box, rattled up to the door, while 
several bystanders whispered among themselves, 
“The Heaven be praised—the Queen!” 

The footmen jumped down and unfolded the 
steps of the carriage, whereupon a very quict- 
looking little lady, in a long black velvet pelisse 
and close-fitting black velvet bonnet, descended, | 
and bowing to the people on either side, passed | 
into the house, followed by her lady in waiting | 
and two footmen. | 

The duty of the latter was to wait outside the 
inner door until the Queen reappeared, when they 
would follow her down stairs again. 

When she walks about, it is with very little cer- 
emony. Her lady in waiting accompanies her, and 
she is followed by two footmen. As she passes | 
through the streets it is customary for people to | 
stand aside; gentlemen lifting their hats, and | 
ladies bowing as she goes by. 

Only once did I see the Queen appear with any 
splendor. The day was very fine, brilliantly so, 
indeed, and we went down to one of the public 
squares to hear the military band play. Every 
day at one o'clock a detachment of soldiers marches | 
through certain streets of the town, halting be- | 
fore the old palace where a double line of soldiers 
are drawn up, who present arms and go through a 
very effective bit of drill, the commanding officers 
riding up and down in their shining uniforms,— | 
blue and white, with silver lace and splendid hel- | 
mets and plumes. This over, the band take their | 
places on the portico of a large building, where 
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| at the march from Tannhauser, when there came 
| riding down the street a soldier on a fine horse, 
whom we knew preceded the Queen on a state oc- 
casion, and then followed her glass chariot, a most 
curious affair nearly all of glass, within which she 
was plainly to be seen, bowing right and left—re- 
| turning the salutations of the crowd. The chariot 
' was drawn bv four horses, on two of which were 


LY 


OF BAVARIA. 
postilions who loudly cracked their whips, while 
one man blew a horn. 

As we walked away, rather dazzled by this 
shining spectacle, | remembered how very like a 
prince in a fairy tale the King of Bavaria used to 
seem in his boyish days—and had not this little 
lady driven by with all the air of a magical god- 
mother ! Mrs. Joun LILLIe. 


~~ — 


For the Companion, 


LILACS, 


Begemmed with April rain 
They nodded in the lane, 
The fragrant, purple clusters, the lilacs loved of yore; 
With gentle touch again 
They tap the window pane, 
Those sprays that waved so gracefully beside our cottage 
vor! 3 G. 


G. 


tor 
THE “FISHERY CLAUSES.” 

Congress passed, at its late session, without a 
single dissenting voice in either branch, a resolu- 
tion providing for giving notice to Great Britain 
of the termination of the “fishery clauses” of the 
treaty of Washington. 
ton, it will be remembered, was that made in the 
year 1871, by which the famous “Alabama claims” 
were referred to arbitrators. 

The treaty of 1871 took up and decided, or re- 
ferred for final decision to others, every question 
at between our Government and that of 
Great Britain. Among others was the question of 
the fisheries, which had been in dispute more or 
iess from the time when the independence of the 
United States was acknowledged by the mother 
country 


issue 


Our fishermen have always desired and claimed 
the right to fish off the coast of the British colo- 
nies to the north of us,—Nova Scotia, Prince Ed- 
ward Island and Newfoundland. The jurisdiction 
of a country extends one league, or three miles, 
out to sea. Consequently the colonial govern- 
ments have claimed the right to exclude our fish- 
ermen from their waters within that limit. 

The right to fish anywhere in British waters, as 
well as the almost equally important right to land 
for the purpose of drying and curing the fish, was 
secured by the first treaty with Great Britain in 
1782, and confirmed by the more formal and care- 
fully drawn treaty of 1784. 

But subsequently it was asserted on the part of 
the colonists that the treaty did not give the right 
to fish within three marine miles of the shore. The 
dispute was settled in 1818 by a new treaty, or 
“convention,” concluded at London, in which our 
Government renounced the right to fish within that 
limit. 

This was not in itself an important concession, 
as there is very little fishing within three miles of 
the shore. But afterward the British Government 
set up the claim that in drawing the line of the 
coast the proper way was to draw it from head- 
land to headland. 

A gulf or bay—the Gulf of St. Lawrence, for 
example—might be twenty or fifty miles across at 


The treaty of Washing- | 


wholly excluded from the fishery within. So that 
a fishing vessel might be trespassing, although it 
were more than twenty miles from the shore in any 
direction. 

This controversy continued without being settled 
for many years, in fact until, by the reciprocity 
treaty of 1854, the right to fish anywhere in Brit- 
ish waters, except in ‘he rivers, was secured to our 
people. This treaty came to an end in 1866, and 
the old difficulty under the convention of 1818 
was renewed. 

Finally, in 1871, the treaty of Washington re- 
stored the right to fish anywhere, and also gave 
the Canadians the right to bring their fish into the 
United States free of duty. But it required us to 
pay for this privilege a sum to be fixed by a board 
of three arbitrators, who were to meet at Halifax 
and make their award. 

The necessary laws were passed so that the ar- 
rangement went into effect in the middle of 1873, 
but the Halifax board did not meet until long af- 
terward. It decided, in 1877, that our Govern- 
ment must pay five and a half million dollars, 
which was the estimated value of the privileges 





we were supposed to get, beyond the value of 


those granted by us to Canada; and one year later 
the moncy was paid 

There was a great deal of indignation at the 
amount of the award, for it was sincerely contend- 
ed on our part that the right to enter our markets 
without paying any duty on fish, which we gave 
to the Canadians, was of much more value to them 
than was the right to the in-shore fishery which 
was given to us; and during the whole period 
since the award was made our fishermen have not 
ceased to protest against it. 

There has been a strong suspicion that the fig- 
ures relating to the fisheries and the trade in fish 
which were submitted to the Halifax arbitrators, 
and formed the basis of the award, were purpose- 
ly falsified, soas to make the amount large. There 
are certainly some queer coincidences in the fig- 
ures. 

But now Congress has directed the President to 
give notice that we desire to bring the fishery 
clauses of the treaty toan end. The notice is to 
be given on the first day of July next, and the 
clauses will expire in two years from that time. 

What will happen next nobody knows. But our 
fishermen are a hardy set of fellows, who know 
pretty well how to take care of themselves, and 
they will not be likely to allow their own inter- 
ests to suffer. 


+o, 


For the Companion. 


IMMORTALITY. 
As on yon heavy cloud, in beauty bright, 
The glory of the rainbow floods the west, 
And spans the skies with one broad path of light 
That seems to end in some blest spot of rest; 
So on the gloom that shrouds the vale of death, 
An arch of light streams with a dazzling grace. 
Sing, dying heart! Joy fill thy fleeting breath! 
It is the glory of Jehovah's face! 
ERNEST W. SHURTLEFF. 
—— 


LAND OWNERSHIP IN EUROPE. 

The land agitation in Ireland, which has re- 
sulted, in recent years, in so much turmoil and 
disaster, directs attention to the manner in which 
land is held in the European countries generally 

The Irish troubles have brought into bold reliet 
the fact, that in that unhappy country, the broad 
acres are mostly owned by a few great proprietors, 
while they are tilled by the vast body of the popu- 
lation as tenants only. The land has hitherto been 
so tied up, and hedged about by unjust laws, that 
it could not freely come into the market to be 
bought and sold. The result of this iniquitous 
land-system has been Ireland’s present poverty 
and misery. 

How is it with the other European countries ? 

It may be said, generally, that nearly all the 


was, centuries ago, held under what is known as 
the ‘feudal system.”’ . 

A great lord, or baron, owned the domain. He 
At its feet clus- 
This was inhabited by his 
The vassals tilled the ground, and 
gave a certain proportion of its crops to the lord. 





| lived apart, in a stately castle. 
| tered a little village. 


“vassals.” 


of war; and were bound to defend him from his 
| enemies. 

Of all the European countries, England is the 
last to which the remnants of the feudal system, 
as to land, still cling. In England, as in Ireland, 
the domain is held, in large part, by wealthy and 

| often titled possessors. It is protected by the laws 
| of primogeniture and entail, by the operation of 
cannot be sold and divided up by spendthrift heirs. 

The great mass of the farming population in 


tending to keep and increase estates in a few 
hands. 

The feudal system still lingers to some degree in 
Germany ; but it may be said that, in most of the 
German States, the land is owned, as in France, 
by the farmers who cuitivate it, and that the great 
estates which once existed there have been exten- 
sively divided up among small proprietors. 

The land-system of Russia is curious and ex- 
ceptional. There the land is generally owned, not 
by large proprietors in vast estates, nor by small 
farmers in little patches, but by the ri/lages, or 
“communes.” A village parcels out its land to its 
inhabitants, and they till it, return its profits to 
the village treasury, and are allowed a certain 
amount for their personal support. There are, of 
course, still many large estates in Russia; but the 
effect of the emancipation of the serfs twenty years 
ago has been to divide up the land, and transfer 
it to the ownership of the local communities. 

Thus in most of the European countries the old 
state of things under the feudal system has been 
gradually passing away. The fruitful farms and 
productive fields have come into the hands of the 
cultivators ; and the laws which sustained aristo- 
cratic privilege and baronial power have been, to 
a large degree, swept out of existence. 

It need hardly be said that in the United States 
the land is free and unfettered. It cannot be 
bound up in single families for generations. It is 








landed property of central and western Europe | 


| which estates are kept in the great families, and | 


England are only tenants under these landlords. | 


They till the land of another. They have no in- 
terest of ownership in the soil. English law has 
in many ways shielded this system of large es- 
tates. One of the chief obstacles to the dividing 
up of the land, so that the tenants might become 
owners by purchase, is the expensiveness of trans- 
ferring land. It costs a great deal to have titles 
examined, deeds made out, and for other legal 
fees to be paid. 

In France the land is absolutely free. 





easily and cheaply transferred, and passes rapid- 
ly from hand to hand. 

There can be no doubt that England, which in 
this respect is behind every European country, 
must ere very long also modify her land laws, and 
open the acres now bound up to the competition 
and purchase of the farming population. 

——- — —ASr 
CITY OF MEXICO. 

The stranger in the city of Mexico soon learns that 
he is seven thousand four hundred and sixteen feet 
above the sea ievel. The raretied atmosphere compels 
him to avoid doing many things which at home he did 
with impunity. Young ladies discover that waltzing is 
out of the question until they have become acclimated. 
Young gentlemen, after one or two experiences, do 
not run up stairs. If they are lodged in the fourth 
story of a hotel, they think twice before leaving their 
rooms; for there are no elevators or “call-boys,” and 
going up and down stairs after some forgotten article 
is wearisome to the flesh and vexatious to the spirit. 

Another effect of the rarefied atmosphere is to make 
the mountains, surrounding the valley in which the 
city is situated, appear as a near background to the 
streets, though they are from twenty to forty miles 
away. In the early morning, or at sunset, these moun- 
tains seem to rise abruptly at the ends of the streets, 
which run north and south or east and west. The phe- 
nomenon is due to the rarefied atmosphere, which 
admits the passage of more rays of light than the more 
condensed air 
breathing. 


ihe tourist has been in the habit of 

The climate is favorable to physical vigor and to 
longevity. The picturesque and well- 
formed. Humboldt says that he never saw a hump- 
backed native Mexican Indian, and seldom one who 
squinted, or was lame in arm or leg. Their hair sel- 
dom becomes gray or their skin wrinkled. 

An English traveller remarks that he had pointed 
out to him several men and women who were over one 
hundred years of age. 


natives are 


One Mexican woman was met 
by the President of a New York life insurance compa- 
ny, whose age, as attested by a church register, was one 
hundred and thirty-four years. 

‘Tourists are attracted to the policemen, who are sta- 
tioned throughout the city about one hundred yards 
apart. They do not appear to move far from their posts, 
and at night a lamp is placed on the ground in the cen- 
These 
lamps have a singular effect, and drivers of vehicles 
must avoid upsetting them, under the penalty of a 


tre of the street to indicate their whereabouts. 


heavy fine. 

Among other things that strike a stranger favorably 
is the politeness of the people. They move about with- 
out crushing or crowding, and ladies and children can 
return from places of amusement, late at night, with- 
out molestation. 


Or - 
MANNERS. 

“Manners,” says Lord Chesterfield, “should adorn 
knowledge and smooth its way through the world.” 
Young men, ambitious to become leaders, will find it 


’ 


= appa | helpful to heed this maxim of the worldly-wise noble- 
‘They also owed him service in the field, in time | 


man. Not only knowledge, but eloquence, statesman- 
ship, executive ability and, in fact, every gift that fits 
a man for public life is enhanced when adorned with 
manners. 

Not a few public men whose talents are far from 
being first-class have attained unto prominence by the 
exercise of the manners which are as attractive in men 
as beauty in women. 

Henry Clay was a great orator and a greater states: 
man. For a third of a century he was the political 
idol of thousands of his countrymen. To-day there are 
scores of old men whose eyes will glow with pleasure 
as they speak the name of the man whose leadership 
once swayed their political action. 

Great as were Mr. Clay’s eloquence and statesman 
ship, they will not account wholly for such devotion. 
Much of it must be credited to that fascination of ad 
dress which charmed all who approached within its 
circle. 

A scene witnessed in the Supreme Court of the Unit 
ed States illustrates the power of his wonderful ad 
dress. While Mr. Clay was speaker of the House of 
Representatives, he argued a case before that court in 


| which Kentucky and Virginia were antagonists. 


It was | 


taken from the great nobles and landlords, who | 


used to own it in the same way as land is now | 


| owned in England, at the time of the French Rev- 


they play for an hour, while half of Munich walks | its mouth, and as deep as it was broad. But if| olution. The result is that to-day, the land of 


about listening. 


| the shore on each side of the gulf or bay was Brit- | France is divided up into little farms, each owned 


| 


While the court was listening to the argument, Judge 
Washington, a man of aristocratic bearing, who was 
noted for never holding conversation upon the bench, 
took out his snuff-box that he might titillate himself 
with a pinch of snuff. ’ 

On observing the box, Mr. Clay stopped speaking, 
and advancing gracefully to the bench and with a 


Che drill was over; the band was crashing away | ish territory, it was held that our fishermen were | and tilled by a small farmer. There are no laws | courteous bow, held out his hand, The vox was hand- 
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ed him, and as he took a pinch he remarked, “I see 
that your honor sticks to the Scotch,” and then resum- 
ing his stand he proceeded with his argument, without 
the least embarrassment. 

“J do not believe,’ said an eye-witness, aware of the 
barrier which then separated the court and the bar, 
“that there isa man in the United States who could 
have done that but Henry Clay.” 

It was the charm of the man’s manner that made the 
action seem a graceful episode. 

—_ i 
DIFFERENT AUDIENCES. 

Lecturers who face a new audience every night tell } 
us that audiences differ from one another in demeanor 
and character as much as individuals do. One atdi- 
ence applauds warmly and frequeutly ; another sits si- 
lent and solemn. To-night, all goes well; lecturer and 
auditors are delighted with one another. To-morrow, 


the same lecture, delivered in the same way, falls flat 
upon inert minds and half-attentive ears. 

Dr. Holmes used to deliver a lecture on the subject 
of audiences, in which these and other peculiarities 
were dwelt upon in a very amusing manner. Our 
readers may remember, too, the anecdote related in 





these columns by the late J. T. Fieids, of the old dea 


con who sat grave and unmoved during his lecture 
upon “Cheerfulness,”’ and said at the close,— 

Well, Mr. Fields, your lecture wasn’t near as tedious | 
as L expected it would be.” 

This difference between audiences is the more strange | 
because itis frequently noticed in those of the same | 
country; nay, of the same township. The late Gus 
tave Doré published in early life a book of caricatures, 
called “Les D in which the 
characteristics of different audiences in the same city 


érents Publics de Paris, 





are exhibited. One of the pictures represents the au 
dience of the Comédie Frangaise, in which all the dif 


Some of the countenances beam with appreciation ; 
others are coldly critical; a few are devoid of all ex 
pression; one expresses utter disapproval; and there 
is a deaf man struggling to catch a few words. 

There is a reason for this difference in auditors and 
It is chiefly this: Bright, receptive, re- 
ponsive audiences are ordinarily accustomed to enjoy 


| 
| 
} 
| 
ferent degrees of receptivity are portrayed. | 
| 
| 
| 
| 


audiences. 





| 


the pleasures of literature. The men and women have | 
had access to a public library; or they take the maga- | 
zines. More or less of the current literature of the day 
finds access to their homes. In a word, the spirit of 
literature has made such audiences susceptible, genial, 
easily entreated, and disposed to elevated joys. 
— +or —— 
YOUNG SNOBS, 

We can’t define the word snob, says Thackeray, but 
we know what it is. An anecdote of an English wit, 
George Selwyn, famous in George the Third’s day, 
will illustrate the meaning of the word. 

George happened to be at Bath, the once fashionable 
watering-place, when it was nearly empty. In order 
to kill time, he cultivated the acquaintance of an old 
gentleman. A few months later Selwyn, meeting his 


old associate in a London street, endeavored to pass 
| 


unnoticed. 

“What! don’t you recollect me, Mr. Selwyn?” ex- 
claimed the gentleman. 

“I recollect you perfectly,” replied Selwyn, “and 
when next I go to Bath, 1 shall be most happy to be- 
come acquainted with you again.” 

George was a snob, and his mantle has fallen on not 
a few of the youngsters in these days. 

In a certain university there are scores of young gen- 
tlemen who will not abide the application of that 
snob-test to themselves, which Thackeray intimates is 
infallible—‘‘How does he treat a great man—how re- 
gard a small one? How does he comport himself in 
the presence of his grace, the Duke; and how in that of 
Smith, the tradesman?” 

In one of the schools of that university is a young 
gentleman,—he is a gentleman and a youth of marked 
ability,—the son of a poor country clergyman. One 





Abernethy, improving the occasion, lectured his pu- 


pils on the folly of bastily crippling a person for life, | chitis, Asthma, Catarrh, and Throat Diseases. [Adv. 


while there was chance of curing a diseased member. 
Paddy endorsed all the doctor said, repeatedly tossing 


1 
his recovered leg into the air, and exclaiging,— 


activity, and in many ways tones up and invigorates the 
“It’s all there! That’s the leg, gintlemin!” whole system. [Adv, 


COMPANION. . 





*“*Brown’s Bronchial Troches” will relieve Bron- 


eteainnenstellinemainindaes 
Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
8 an appetizer; it stimulates the stomach to renewed 





Once, when preparations were made for a necessary 
operation, the chief assistant said, ‘(1 think everything 
is all right, sir; the patient can be brought in.” 

Abernethy gave a quick glance. ‘No,” said he, 
“everything is not right. Go and get a napkin and 
cover up those terrifying instruments. ‘The man need 
not be horrified by the sight of them.” 

The great surgeon was so benevolent that he would 
almost always attend a poor patient sooner than a rich 
one. He was just stepping into his carriage to visit a 
sick duke, when a pressing request came to see a suf- 
ferer who was without means to tender a fee. 

**I] cammot go to him at present,” said Abernethy. 
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“If you cannot go at once, it will be useless to go at as Harvard,” " Yale ” and “ Shadow” 


all,’ said the messenger. 
Abernethy stopped the carriage and inquired the 


BICYCLES AND TRICYCLES 


poor man’s address. ‘The street and number were | are fully described in our large Illustrated Catalogue, | 


given. 
“Drive there immediately, coachman,”’ said the doc- 
tor. ‘The duke must wait. Besides, he can command 


’ 





the services of twenty physicians.” The Pioneer Bicycle House of America 


A widow brought her child from the country to the 
hospital, having carefully saved up her money till she 
had enough to pay the proper fees. Abernethy cured 
the child, and at the end of the time returned the fees, 
putting fifty pounds besides into the woman’s hands. 

Another widow in the hospital had been awaiting an 
operation, and bad carefully prepared for it; but just 


— - : ‘ vices ets: 4 wheel ata price that any boy or young 
before the time set she suddenly determined to leave | jyanefn have a first-class machine, 


the hospital. Abernethy was much annoyed at this, 
and expressed himself in very angry terms. 
“Her father is dying in the country,” interposed an 
assistant, “and wishes to see her.” 
“You fool! why didn’t you tell me that 4 


| said Abernethy. 


He at once gave the woman money to enable her to | 
travel the easiest way, and bade her go to her father | 
and return as soon as she could. | 

os | 
BARGAINING WITH A PUMP. 


Some thirty years ago, an intemperate man was re- 





formed by being refused one cherry. Penniless, he 
went to the public house one morning, where he had | 
squandered many a shilling, to get a drink ‘on tick.” 
The landlady refused to trust him. Seeing a plate of | 
luscious ripe cherries on the bar, he asked for but one. | 
“Save your money and buy your own cherries,’ was 
her surly reply. “I will,” he said, and he did. His 
wounded pride forced him to reflect, reflection ensured 
amendment. From that morning he was reformed. 

The following story tells of a flannel- weaver who al- 
so was induced by a surly answer to reflect and then to 
make a good bargain with a pump 


This man had saved a guinea for the purpose of hav- 
ing a whole week's dissipation. He began on Monday, 
spending three shillings per day for seven days; on the 
morning of the eighth day he was burning with thirst, 
but his money was gone. 

He went to the back door of the place where he had 
spent his guinea, to beg a pint on trust. 

Judy, the landlady, was mopping the passage; he 
stood looking at Judy, with his cracked lips, parched 
tongue and bloodshot eyes, expecting her to ask him to 
take just a drop; but she did not, and he requested 
her to trust him for only one pint. 

With an indignant look of scorn and contempt she 
replied, ‘‘Trust thee! thou dirty, idle vagabond! Set 
—_ in this house, and I will dash this mop in thy 

ace.” 

The poor wretch hung down his head in shame. He 
was leaning against a pump; and after a little study 
began to talk to the pump,— 

“Well, Pump,” he said, “I have not spent a guinea 
with thee, Pump; wilt thou trust me a drop?” 

He lifted up the handle, put his burning mouth to 
the spout, and drank his fill; this done, he again said 
to the pump,— 

“Thank thee, Pump; and now, hear me, Pump. I 
will not enter a public-house again for the next seven 
years; and, Pump, thou art a witness.”’ | 

The bargain was kept, and this man afterwards be 
came a respectable manufacturer, and often said it 
was a grand thing for him that Judy threatened to 
dash the mop in his face. 


—_++or——__——_ 
NOT TO BE SNUBBED. | 
A story is told of a French artist, Vereschajin, and 
the Czar of all the Russias, which shows that. the paint- 
er is not wanting in self-respect, even if a monarch does 








day, at the boat-house, he met a dozen of his fellow- 
collegians. He and they talked ‘boats,” laughed and 


joked together, and parted with the salutations usually | 


given among gentlemen. 

The next day he met them, as he was walking the 
streets of the town, and every one “cut” him. The 
young man had enough of the good sense of self-re- 
spect to understand and smile. The ‘cutting’? meant: 

“We'll talk and joke with you at the boat-house, just 
as we would with Sniggins, the boat-keeper, or Simon, 
the errand-boy. 
you know, it’s different! You are not of our set; you 
are nobody’s son, and it won’t do, you know.” 


But on the street, or in the campus, 


These collegians are snobs, and they know it. Some 


of them can feel—we give them that credit—the force | 


of the following epigram : 
“When Jack was poor, the lad was frank and free. 
Of late he’s grown brimful of pride and pelf: 
No wonder that he don’t remember me; 
Why so? You see he has forgot himself.” 
“You, who despise your neighbor, are a snob,”’ says 


lhackeray. ‘You, who are ashamed of your poverty, 


anc blush for your calling, are a snob; as you are who | 
boast of your pedigree, or are proud of your wealth.” | 





ee ee 
ANECDOTES OF ABERNETHY. 

The great English surgeon, John Abernethy, was far 
ahead of his age in the humanities of his profession. 


Ile had no sympathy with the cutting-and-slashing 


style of treatment, though ready and able to perform 
any operation that was absolutely necessary with ex- | 
quisite skill. Many a maimed “old soldier” now mourns 
a leg or arm that he might have kept, if army surgeons | 
had cared as much for the patient’s welfare as for try- 
ing experiments and keeping up their practice. Aber- 
nethy used to say that ‘‘operations are a reflection on 
the healing art; that the habitual operator is a savage | 
in arms who performs by violence what a civilized per- 
son would perform by stratagem.” 

A poor Irishman, not long after Abernethy had suc- 
ceeded to the post of chief-surgeon in St. Bartholemew’s 
Hospital, was brought in, suffering froma diseased | 
leg. Amputation was advised, but Abernethy refused 
his consent, and finally succeeded in curing the dis- 
eased limb. Going one day through the hospital with | 





his pupils, the Irishman, thrusting his leg out of bed, 
shouted out,— 
Your honor’s | lection. The chair in which he was sitting when the 
the boy te do it; bad luck to the spalpeens who said | news of his nomination was received is also in the col- | 
! lection, 


“That's the leg, your honor, that’s it! 


your honor would cut it off!” 


patronize him ° 

Some time ago Vereschajin received from the Czar, | 
Alexander IIL., an order for a picture. He at once sct 
to work and in due time forwarded to the Emperor one 
of his finest canvases, in which he had managed to 
paint nothing that could be construed as flattery. 

He called his picture “Our Prisoners.”’ It showed a 
troop of Turkish prisoners of war, who were falling to 
the ground under the brutal blows of their escort, some 
robust Russian soldiers. 

The Czar was little pleased. He had expected flat- 
tery and received—the naked truth. He nevertheless 
| expressed the wish of making the acquaintance of the 
| painter. . mm 
| The day for the audience was fixed, and Vereschajin 
| left Paris for St. Petersburg. When he appeared in 
| the palace he was told that the Czar had now no time to 
see him, and that he must wait until he was called. 

As soon as he had received this answer Vereschajin 
returned to Paris. On the following day a chamber- 
lain of the Emperor called at the hotel where Verescha- 
jin had been staying while in St. Petersburg, and asked 
for the artist. . . 

“He has left here,” he was told. ‘*What,”’ exclaimed 
the horrified courtier, “he is gone, and the Czar is 
| waiting to-day to receive him! Did he leave no mes- 
sage?” 

“Oh yes,” the proprietor of the hotel replied, ‘he left 
word if any one called for him, to say he had no time 
| to wait.” 
| 
| LINCOLN’S “STOVE-PIPE” HAT. 
| Capt. Oldroyd, of Springfield, Ill., has a collection of 

relics of ex-President Lincoln, which ranges from auto- 
| graph-letters to cooking-stoves, and consists of over 
| two thousand articles. The collection, which the own- 
er offers to give the State, includes a “‘stove-pipe”’ hat, 
of which the following is told. 





The hat was worn by Lincoln on the day of his first 
nomination for the Presidency. As is well known, 
when he saw the tide of the convention was turuing in 
his favor, he hastened to Springfield. 

The next forenoon he was out on the common, play 
ing a game of base-ball with the boys,—a game of which 
he was very fond,—and in making a hard run to catch a 
ball he pitched head-foremost into one of the players 
and shot his hat down over his ears, completely ruin- 
ing it. 

From the ball-grounds he went to his law-office and 
from there around to the office of The State Journal, 
and while sitting in the latter place the despatch was 
received announcing his nomination. 

When he was about to start home, the editor sug- 
gested that it would never do for the young Republican 
party’s candidate for the Presidency to go on the street 
with such a hat, and accordingly he sent out and bought 
a new one, leaving the old one at The Journal office. 

There it was picked up and went into Oldroyd’s col- 
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Purify Your Blood 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla has now been before the public, 
as a purifier of the blood and as a spring medicine, 
for a number of years, sufficient to test its peculiar 
qualities, and everywhere the same beneficent results 
follow its introduction, We publish genuine certiti- 
cates of cures effected by this great medicine, in pa- 
pers of the widest circulation, because we know that 
there still are sufferers who ought to be cured, and will 
be when the right remedy is used, No testimonials are 
published by us th re not genuine and honest. No 
bottle of Hood's &: yarilla is made except under our 
own personal supervision. The sick may rely upon an 
honest and serviceable medicine. We cannot speak too 
enthusiastically of the wonderful power of Hood's Sarsa- 
parilla, because so many cures have been reported and 
so much happiness expressed by those who have been 
permanently cured by using it. 











distant city, was successful. Read how he tells it: 
| 


Readers of the YOUTH’s COMPANION will all rejoice 
that the loving devotion and regard for his lame 
mother at home, exhibited by a son at work in a 





For the last twelve or fifteen years my mother has 
been a sufferer from Milk Leg; very bad at times. 
Father was in easy circumstances, and every doctor of 
any skill was applied to for treatment. Mother's health 
was otherwise good, and she stood a large amount of 
doctor's medicine. The best they could do was to 
swathe her leg from her foot to her body. Last fall she 
was up to Lowell ona visit, and father had to help her 
out of the hack and up the stairs. She was almost help- 

| less, and could walk only on a level floor, Her ankle 
was very large, and the skin black. Thinking about he: 
| pitiable, lame condition, made me send Hood’s Sarsapa- 
‘ rillaas a Christmas present. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


I have never found anything that hit my wants as 


Hood's Sarsaparilla. It tones up my system, purifies | 


my blood, sharpens my appetite, and seems to make me 
over.—J. P. THOMPSON, Lowell, Mass, 


Superior on Fair Trial. 

I regard Hood’s Sarsaparilla as the most reliable 
and best spring medicine. I had tried many others 
without good results, and condemned all alike, until I 
gave Hood’s Sarsaparilla a fair trial, when I was con- 
vinced it was superior to all others. Every spring I 
take three bottles of Hood’s Sarsaparilla, and know 
nothing of that terrible languor so prevalent at that 
season of the year. I have just finished my first bottle 
for 1883.—Mrs. J. M. CARTER, Boston. 


100 Doses 


A Lowell, Mass., lady says: “About this time (February) 
every year I have a terrible sleepy feeling come over 








| me, Which lasts through Mareh and April, unless I take 


something. The last three years I have taken Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla. In three days after I commence taking 
it the sleepy feeling is all gone, and I feel as well as 
ever.” 


Clear Head--Brisk Body. 

lam a pretty steady homeopath, and so don't take 
much of outside preparations; but, for a sort of men- 
tal and physical torpidity that comes over me in mid- 
winter, with evidences of sluggish blood, [have used about 
one bottle of Hood's Sarsaparilla, simply taking it 
after each breakfast. I find myself clearer-headed and 
brisker-bodied for it. Hood’s Sarsaparilla is a good 
thing,—’pathy or no "pathy.— A. Il. StEGFRIED, N.Y. 
Manager Chicago, Ill., Vers. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Sold by druggists. $l; six for $5. Prepared only by 
C.1. HOOD & CO., Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass. 


The following letter recently received from mother 
was not written for publication, but you have my full 
| permission to print it.—H. C. Winn, Lowell, Mass. 

My Dear Son: 1 believe I don’t owe you a letter, 
but I must tell you what Hood's Sarsaparilla has 
done for me. It has about cured me of my lameness. 
Until Christmas, this winter, I have not had life nor am- 
bition nor courage to do anything; to be sure, I had done 
some work this winter, but what I have done was dragged 
outofme, It was the hardest kind of work for me to 
get started, even after a pail of water or to feed the hens. 

sefore doing anything, I would sit and dread it; after a 
while I would get up and try to work just as long asI 
could. Soon I would be all out of breath, and my foot 
would pain me so that I would sit down to rest. 


One Dollar 


Since I took Hood's Sarsaparilla, I have been feeling 
differently; and now that [ have finished one bottle I 
am feeling first-rate. Iocan get a pail of water now, or 
feed the hens, see that the work is done, and don’t sit and 
dread it. [have a good deal to do out of doors, but IT do 
itall very easy. Hood's Sarsaparilla has certainly made 
me all over new, I feel twenty years younger than I did 
when I was up to Lowell. Then T didn’t have life enough 
to move, hardly. My appetite was immoderate and 
always unsatisfied. Now I don't eat any more than com- 
mon folks. [enjoy my food. I feel young and spry. I 
can't begin to tell how much good Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
has done for me, and Lam so thankful and proud of you 
for being so thoughtful of me. IL can’t thank you halt 
enough, but hope some day to find it in my power to 
show you how much I do appreciate it. No more at 
present. With your mother’s love.—-HARRIET WINN, 
Burnham, Me., Jan. 14, 1883, 


Hood’s Sarsaparilia 


Sold by druggists. $1; six for $5. Prepared only by 
| C.1, HOOD & CO., Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass. 
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For the Companion. 


A POET’S CORNER. 


*Tis a lonely glen,— 
A vale enchanted, 
Where every tree 
And flower seems haunted; 
Haunted by memories dim and grave 
That float upon the odorous air, | 





As tender notes of music rare 

Float down a vast cathedral nave, 
Where, all unseen, from out his organ-keys 

A rapt musician pours forth harmonies. 


Around it cling 
A thousand fancies, 
Unnumbered dreams, | 
Untold romances.— 
Every gray and mossy stone, 
Every fern and forget-me-not, 
Within this silent, shadowed spot, 
Can boast a legend of its own,— 
ends like ghosts, that speak with ’bated breath 
sove,—of Joy and Sorrow, Life and.Death. 





The warm west wind 
Low whispering, passes 
Through tong green waves 
Of trembling grasses; 
In distance glimmers the water’s breast, 
And snowy clouds on the deep blue sky 
Like hosts of sleeping angels lie,— 
The very air is full of rest, 
Save where, midway “twixt earth and heaven, is 








ard 
The blithesome carol of a happy bird, 


The sunlight falls | 
n rays of glory 
er rugged peaks 
And mountains hoary,— 
The purple heather-bells crimson grow, 
The dark hillsides and darker moors, 
The misty rocks and shadowed shores, 
With magic colors gleam and glow, 
Till in a robe of lavish splendor roll’d, 
The land seems one broad blaze of burnish’d gold. 


My heart's at rest! 
ts aching sorrow 
Hath fallen asleep 
Tntil to-morrow,— 
For here, within this fuiry bower, 
No grief must come to mar the charm, 
The perfect holiness and calm, 
Or stain with tears one spotless flower. 
Who can be sad, when all around, above, 
Is sacred to the very soul of Love! 


Here will L dream 
Tn poet-fashion 
ay ft Joy.-— 
1d Passion,— 
Here will I wander far away 
From earthly thoughts of earthly care 
To Cloudland, beautiful and fair, 
And live a long sweet summer day 
With Nature in her loveliest, grandest mood, 
Deep in the heart of heavenly Solitude. 
MARIE, COUNTESS CORELLI, 


> oo 











For the Companion. 


A LESSON AT THE CHAPEL. 

Needless severity in insisting upon one’s rights 
may be so suddenly repented of as to lead to the 
other extreme—excessive leniency. An honest 
man will not care to have his obligation entirely 
cancelled for him, unless he is quite disabled; but 
we cannot deny that the relenting creditor in the 
following story represented the spirit of one of 
Christ’s parables. 

A gentleman in a Western city had a debtor in 
a distant town, an industrious young man, whom 
he had aided, but who, by reason of tardy success | 
in business, was slow to pay. 
tient, and repeatedly dunned for the money in 
vain. 

At last he wrote to a lawyer in the place where | 
the young man lived, and told him, to collect the 
debt. The attorney acquainted himself with the 
case, and being a kind-hearted man, wrote back, | 
advising further delay. 


“The young man is unable to pay, but struggling 





He became impa- | 


hard to get the means,” he said. | 

The creditor soon sent another demand, and | 
again the compassionate attorney pleaded for for- 
bearance. - The gentleman grew indignant. ‘My 
claim is a just one, and the debt is long overdue. 
I insist on immediate payment,” he wrote. 

But time pagsed and the money was not paid, 
and the angry creditor started to see the lawyer 
in person. He demanded to know why he had 
not collected his claim. 

The attorney mildly stated the facts, and still 
urged the exercise of mercy. ‘The young man is 
honest, but at present embarrassed for means. 
Give him time.” 

“Right is right,” said the creditor, excitedly. 
“All Lask is my just due. I have waited long 
enough. Will you collect this debt or not ?” 

“It is my business to do so, if you insist. 
—I will attend to it,” replied the attorney. 

The gentleman went out. It was evening. Stroll- 
ing along the street, he passed a chapel where peo- 
ple were going in. Almost unconsciously he found 
himself seated among the worshippers. 

A plain man rose, and with homely but touch- 
ing sincerity began to talk upon the text, “Do 
justly, love mercy, and walk humbly with thy 
God.” He dwelt impressively upon the grace of | 
mercy, so often overlooked, and showed the deep 
meaning of the words of Christ, “Blessed are the | 
merciful, for they shall obtain mercy.” 

The stranger was pricked in the heart as he lis- | 
tened. He thought of his struggling debtor, and | 
the peremptory pressure he had just ordered to be | 
put upon him. He could not stay longer. “Let | 
me come out,” he whispered to those sitting near 
him; and hat in hand, he hastily pushed his way 
out of the chapel. 

Hurrying back to the lawyer’s office, he asked, 
‘*Have you collected that debt ?” 

“No, I was just going to issue the warrant.” | 


Yes 








| with him, was in the habit of dabbling with rhymes. 


| with a vacant stare. 








THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





the money; give it tothe young man. [I'll have 
no more to do with it forever. I’ve just found out 
that I haven’t had the first right idea of mercy, or 
of justice, either.” 

And the creditor returned to his home, happier 
than he had ever been before, for the humble les- 
son taught him by a plain layman’s words provi- 
dentially heard in a prayer-meeting. 





ECCENTRIC, BUT GOOD. 

The hymn, “Lord, dismiss us with thy blessing,” 
which is so often sung at the close of the evening ser- 
vice, was composed by the Rev. Dr. Hawker, a clergy- 
man of the English Church. He was such an eccentric 
man in his charities that his wife found it a difficult 
matter to keep house. 





The good man was always so responsive to appeals 
of poverty that he never stopped to consider whether 
he could afford the alms which his charity prompted 
him to give. Sometimes in winter, while making pas- 
toral calls, he would come across a poor family with- 
out sufficient bed-clothes to keep them warm. 

Out of the cottage the benevolent man would dart, 
run home, pull the blankets off his own bed, and has- 
ten, with them over his arm, to the family where they 
were needed. He was one of the few disciples who in- 
terpreted literally, and acted upon their interpretation, 
the Master’s command, “Give to him that asketh thee, 
and from him that would borrow of thee turn not thou 
away.” 4 

The doctor’s helpfulness made him popular with 
many pious ladies. They so swarmed around bim as 
to be troublesome. 

*T see what it is,” he said, in one of his sermons; 
**you ladies think to reach heaven by hanging on to 
my coat-tails. I will trounce you all; | will wear a 
spencer”’ (a short jacket, so called from Lord Spencer, 
who first wore it). 

The doctor’s grandson, a precocious lad who lived 


Being ignorant of the authorship of his grandfather’s 
favorite hymn, he thought he would “improve” it. 


day and night, as the heavy snows made it impractica- 
ble for him to reach his home in the low lands below in 
the daytime. 

‘The lard oil which is used in the great lanterns of the 
Fresnel lights is easily chilled, and the night being in- 
tensely cold, it was necessary to apply heat to the 
pipes through which the oil passes from the tank be- 
low to the towers where the lights are situated. 

For this purpose Keeper Smith used an ordinary al- 
cohol flambeau. Standing directly underneath the 
large lantern in the tower on the south end, the keep- 
er held the flambeau above his head. 

From some cause not known the top of the alcohol- 
holder became detached, and the fluid, igniting, poured 
in a burning stream of fire down upon his head. 

Maddeved with pain and blinded by the burning oil, 
Mr. Smith groped his way down the narrow stairway 
in the tower to the building below, and succeeding in 
finding the ponderous door, which was unlocked, he 
rushed from the building enveloped ineflames. 

His position for a time was perilous in the extreme, 
but plunging himself into the deep snow he succeed- 
ed in extinguishing the flames. 

Notwithstanding the unfortunate man’s beard and 
hair were singed and his clothing scorched and his 
face and bands shockingly burned, the brave fellow 
again entered the lighthouse building, warmed the oil, 
and climbing both towers lighted the great lanterns 
that warn the mariner from the treacherous beach. 

Nursing his terrible wounds, Smith watched the 
lights until daybreak, when he managed to signal as- 
sistance from the village below. 

The head keeper then took Smith’s place, and the 
suffering man was carried to his home in the lowlands 
and medical aid summoned. Smith is marked for life. 


2 
> 





For the Companion. 


THE NAZARETH FLOWERS, 


I stand among tife’s cliffs and precipices, 

Shut in by limitations manifold. 

I see high peaks of opportunity ; 

Up their steep crags full many a pilgrim goes, 
And I would follow on, but conscience stern, 
With inward warning voice, seems whispering no. 
I turn on every side; no open way 

Before me lies but one, an outstretched plain, 

An endless reach of dull monotony ; 

The summer sun has withered all its grass, 





“Grandfather,” he said, one morning, as he came 
into the old gentleman’s study, paper in hand, “I don’t | 
altogether like that hymn, ‘Lord, dismiss us with thy | 


| blessing;’ I think it might be improved in metre and 
| language, and would be better 


if made somewhat 
longer.” | 
“Oh, indeed /”’ answered the old clergyman, grow- | 
ing red; “and pray, sir, what emendations commend | 
themselves to your precocious wisdom ?” | 
“This is my improved version,” said the boy, and he 
read his hymn, the first stanza of which is as follows: | 


**Lord, dismiss us with thy blessing, 
High and low, and rich and poor, 
May we all, thy fear possessing, 
Go in peace and sin no more!” | 

“Now listen to the old version, grandfather,” and he 
read that. “This one,”’ he said, as the reading ended, 
“is crude and flat; don’t you think so?” 

“Crude and flat, sir! Young puppy, it is mine / 
wrote that bymn.” 

“Oh, I beg your pardon, sir! I did not know that. 
It is a very nice hymn, indeed; but—but’’—and, as 
he went out of the study door—*‘mine is better.” 

In a few days, the doctor carried the grandson to a 
boarding-school. They arrived in the evening, and the 
grandfather departed, as soon as he had handed the 
boy over to the master. ‘The latter, being close-fisted, 
sent the youth to bed supperless. The lad did not 
relish that, nor the bed and bed-room in which he slept. 

As the master was shaving, on the next morning, he 
saw his new pupil, with his portmanteau on his back, 
striding across the lawn, singing at the top of his voice, 
‘Lord, dismiss us with thy blessing.” 


——___—_4@>——___—— 
“BE YOU A LADY?” 

We remember reading somewhere an anecdote of the 
ludicrous consternation of a poor emigrant laborer, 
who for the first time heard his employer spoken of as 
a “gentleman.” He had been brought up in England, 
where his only notion of a gentleman was that of a 
consequential and peremptory being in good clothes, 
who swore at and kicked him. The New Haven Reg- 
ister tells the story of a poor boy in that city whose 


| idea of a “lady’’ was quite as unfortunate; and who 
| came by a happy accident to conclude that there must 


be two kinds. Ll’erhaps he was right in his conclusion. 
At any rate the nice girl who gave him his first im- 
pression of what a trve lady is, deserves all the credit 
of the story. 

As a young lady walked hurriedly down State Street 
upon a bleak November day, her attention was attract- 


| ed to a deformed boy coming toward her carrying sev- 


eral bundles. He was thinly clad, twisted his limbs 
most strangely as he walked, and looked before him 
Just before the cripple reached 
the brisk pedestrian he stumbled, thus dropping one 
bundle, which broke and emptied a string of sausages 
on the sidewalk. 

The richly-dressed ladies(?) near by held back their 
silken skirts and whispered quite audibly, “How hor- 


| rid!’ while several who passed by, amused by the 


boy’s look of blank dismay, gave vent to their feelings 
in a half-suppressed laugh, and then went on without 
taking further interest. 

All this increased the boy’s embarrassment. He 
stooped to pick up the sausages only to let fall another 
parcel, when in despair, he stood and looked at his lost 
spoils. In an instant the bright-faced stranger stepped 
to the boy’s side and said in a tone of thorough kind- 
ness,— 

“Let me hold those other bundles while you pick up 
what you have lost.” 

In dumb astonishment the cripple handed all he held 
to the young Samaritan, and devoted himself to secur- 
ing his cherished sausages. When these were again 
strongly tied in the coarse torn paper, ber skilful 
hands replaced the parcels on his scrawny arms, as she 
bestowed on him a smile of encouragement and said,— 

“IT hope you haven’t far to go.” The poor fellow 
seemed scarcely to hear the girl’s pleasant words; but 
looking at her with the same vacant stare he asked,— 

“Be you a lady?” 

“I hope so; I try to be,” was the surprised re- 
sponse. 

“IT was kind of hoping you wasn’t.” 

“Why?” asked the listener, with curiosity quite 
aroused. 

‘Cause I’ve seen such as called themselves ladies, 
but they never spoke kind and pleasant like, ’cepting 
to grand uns. guess there’s two kinds—them as 
thinks they’s ladies and isn’t, and them as what tries 
to be and is.”” 

——— +e — 


A LIGHT-KEEPER’S PERIL. 

The keeper of a lighthouse should be brave, self- 
possessed and devoted to his duty, which is to keep 
the light burning at night, no matter what may hap- 
pen to himeelf. 

An incident reported in the New York Times shows 
that the light-keeper’s position is not free from such 


perils as may require both nerve and brain to meet: | 


Job Smith, assistant keeper of the Highland Light- 
house, had a narrow escape from a terrible death re- 


|; cently. The “twin lights” of the Highlands are situ- 


ated in two towers on either end of a large castle- 
shaped stone building on the highest hill of the High. 
lands of Navesink, overlooking the Shrewsbury Riv- 
er and Atlantic Ocean. 

Alone in the building on his weekly tour of duty, 


I take the path, scarce sure that Lam right, 
Except now here and there, I find a flower 
Once planted by a child of Nazareth, 
Who went this way. I know it is His flower, 
For in the noontide heat it withers not, 
And where my path is, through the dewless night 
Its fragrance tells. 

I had a comrade once. 
He journeyed not along on this dull pe. 
But climbing hieh on duty’s noble cliff, 
He stood near heaven, with clouds of earth beneath; 
Whence then, an angel took him, and he went 
To talk with that same child of Nazareth, 
Now grown to King’s estate. 

I journey on! 
The Nazareth flowers seem to thicker spring, 
And if I follow where these blossoms grow, 
It sure will lead me where the fields are green, 
And all the air is fragrant with such blooms, 
And where my comrade gone now waits for me 
In holy converse with the Nazareth child 
Who planted all these flowers, and they are His 
Sweet promises, by which I find the way. 

CLARA M. ARTHUR, 


MUSTER-DAY. 
When we were boys, in what was then known as the 
Province of Maine, we were deeply impressed by 
“muster days.’’ As the martial notes awoke us in the 
early morning, we rushed out of bed, hurried on our 
clothes, and ran to the place of rendezvous. It was an 
exciting scene; it looked so grand, so warlike! 

Troops had arrived in considerable numbers, and 
others were constantly arriving. Here and there a com- 
pany was attending to the calling of the muster-roll. 
How strangely grand all that sounded! the calling of 
names, the response in a prompt, rapid manner all 
along the line. Then there was a drill and a series of 
evolutions, preparatory to the greater scene to be acted 
later in the day. 

How grand the officers looked, especially the gener- 
als, as they rode about on spirited and richly capari- 


soned horses, in all the glory of gilt braid and brass 
buttons! One could almost imagine Alexander or Na- 





gave their orders in loud tones of mingled authority 
and pomposity. Then the different bands of music in- 
spired everybody with martial enthusiasm. 

Along the streets, and within the field where the 
military operations were to be carried on, a great crowd 
was to be seen, gathered from all the neighboring 
towns. For their accommodation disinterested citizens 
had erected booths where gingerbread, pies, cider and 
coffee, and alas! something else much less edifying, 
could be procured. 

There were shows of various sorts. Monkeys were 
sure to be on hand. Among the marked characters 
was a blind fiddler, whose strange contortions of face 
and body, as he drew his bow back and forth, seemed 
to attract more attention than his music. 

But these were the fringes of the grand spectacle 
which was to greet our eyes. The numerous compa- 
nies were arranged for a “sham fight.”” We were to 
be treated to a battle. We were to see just how a bat- 
tle was fought,—with powder and bluster, but without 
balls or blood. 

The anti-British feeling was then strong, and the 
troops were divided into two armies, representing the 
American and English forces. They fired and charged, 
keeping about an eighth of a mile apart, but fiercely 
confronting each other. The commanding officers rode 
about in the intervening space, giving orders and get- 
ting everything in readiness for the final onset. 

When the bugle sounded a terrible struggle ensued. 
Each side bore down upon the foe. They advanced, 
they retreated, they renewed the fight. The officers, 
on prancing steeds, cheered on their men amid the 
blast of trumpets, the din of drums, the roar of artil- 
lery, the discharge of guns and the shouts of command. 

Bat a truce sounded that the battle was over, but we 
never learned which side was declared victorious. 
Probably both. It was a bloodless victory either way. 
No, not quite. 


One poor fellow was wounded in the fray, and was 
borne off the field and laid upon a table, where the sur- 
geons pulled out, by main force, a ramrod which had 
passed through both legs. Some soldier, in the excite- 
ment, had neglected, in loading bis gun with powder, 
to take out the ramrod. 

That ended the “sham fights.” 


44> 
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DOCTORING AN INAUGURAL, 

The story of how the Whig leaders feared that the 
garrulous “Hero of Tippecanoe” might make a muss of 
it in his inaugural address, and how Mr. Webster man- 
ipulated it into the form of a presentable State paper, 
has been often told. But Mr. Poore, in his reminis- 
cences of Webster, published in the Boston Journal, 
gives the incident a fresh dress, that will make it in- 
teresting even to those familiar with the old anecdote : 


| After the election of Gen. Harrison as President, he 
wrote to Mr. Webster, saying that he bad hoped to 
have had him as his Secretary of the bin ay with 
Henry Clay as Secretary of State, but that Mr. Clay had 
declined. : 
He consequently offered Mr. Webster either one of 
| the positions, and Mr. Webster accepted the Depart- 
ment of State. Resigning his seat in the Senate, he had 
several consultations with the President-elect before 
the inauguration. 
Mr. Webster, to avoid office-seekers, had gone to the 








“Don’t you do it—don’t you do it. I don’t want | Keeper Smith was compelled to remain in the house | hospitable residence of Col. Seaton (one of the editors 





poleon before him, as these great New-England soldiers | 
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augural address, which he handed one day to the Pres. 
ident-elect, saying that thinking he might be busy, he 
had thought to save him labor. : 

Gen. Harrison thanked him, but replied that he had 
prepared his inaugural before leaving Ohio. Wij} 
you let me read it?” replied Mr. Webster. “Cer. 
tainly,” replied Gen. Harrison; ‘please let me take 
yours.” 

So they exchanged manuscripts, and when they met 
the next morning, Gen. Harrison said to Mr. Webster,— 

“If I should read your inaugural instead of mine, 
everybody would know that you wrote it, and that | 
did not. Now, this is the only official paper which | 
propose to write, for 1 do not intend to interfere with 
my Secretaries. 

“But this is a sort of acknowledgment on my part to 
the American people of the great honor they have con. 
ferred upon me in elevating me to this high office, and 
although, of course, it is not as suitable as yours, stil] 
it is mine, and | propose to let the people have it just 
as I have written it. I must deliver my own instead of 
yours.” 

Mr. Webster found that Gen. Harrison’s message 
was very long, entering largely into Roman history and 
having a great deal to say about the Roman pro-Con- 
suls and other matters which had no more to do with 
the affairs of the American Government and people 


, than a chapter in the Koran. 


Mr. Webster made some suggestions, which Gen. 
Harrison received with great reluctance, and the next 
day when he came to Col. Seaton’s dinner-table looking 
tired and annoyed, Mrs. Seaton said,-— 

“You look wearied and worried; I really hope that 
nothing has happened.” 

“You would think that something had happened,” he 
replied, “if you knew what I have done. I have killed 
seventeen Roman pro-Consuls as dead as smelts, every 
one of them.” . 





+O 
FLOATING WRECKAGE, 

One of the most frequent dangers of the sea arises 

from floating obstacles, and many disasters are caused 

by collisions with abandoned wrecks, which become 


| water-logged and sink just below the surface, where 








the look-out on other vessels cannot see them. They 
are mostly wrecks of timber-laden ships, for other car- 
goes would soon carry them to the bottom, and the 
longer they drift about the more dangerous they be- 
come. 


” 


“I remember,” said an old captain recently, “a three- 
masted lumber-laden schooner named Louisa Birdsall 
which was abandoned about five years ago. Her crew 
were taken off the wreck by a passing vessel and landed 
at some port along the coast. The abandoned vessel 
drifted about off Hatteras, where I once passed close 
to her and where she was sighted by a number of ves- 
sels. You couldn’t pick upa paper printed in any large 
American, British or Continental port without reading 
that some ship which had just arrived had passed the 
wreck of the Louisa Birdsall. Quite a number of 
craft ran foul of her and were more or less crippled in 
consequence, 

“For over a year that water-logged hulk drifted about 
in the track of shipping. Scarcely a dark night passed 
without some vessel running into her. It got so that 
whenever a ship would be towed into one of the ports 
along the coast with her bows well stove in, the cap- 
tains in that harbor would say, ‘Well, that Louisa 
Birdsall has been prowling about off Hatteras again.’ 

‘At last, after long watching and waiting, the insur- 
ance underwriters received a cable despatch from Ber- 
muda, by way of Halifax, which announced that the 
Louisa Birdsall had drifted into shallow water and had 
sunk, leaving her masts sticking out of water. The 
whole maritime world rejoiced at this intelligence.” 

Some captains make it a rule to set fire to water- 
logged wrecks, but even then the chances are that the 
hulk will merely burn to the water’s edge, and if it 
goes to pieces, the fragments are so large that they 
are still a cause of peril, both to sailing-ships and to 
steamers, which sometimes lose their propellers by 
coming in collision with them. 





DRUG-STORE DROLLERIES. 

The fun furnished to apothecaries by their custom- 
ers does not all come in the shape of bad spelling and 
pronouncing. Innocent greenness in second-hand val- 
ues and the rules of trade, as well as of natural pro- 
priety, makes no little of the sport that enlivens the 
quiet shop-days of the average pharmacist. 


“You would be astonished at the fun that crops out 
among the customers that visit a drug-store,” said a 
druggist the other day in Milwaukee, after he had got 
through trying to convince a young man that it would 
be impossible to take back a tooth-brush, after it had 
been used three or four days, and give him another one 
a size smaller. 

“So you strike all classes of customers, eh?” said 
the newspaper man. 

“Well, I should think so,” said the druggist. ‘A 
woman came in this morning and handed me an old 
back-number plaster, one that looked as though it had 
been taken off an Egyptian mummy, and wanted me 
to give her another one. She said the old one was no 
good. She said ‘the old man had worn it on his back 
for two weeks, and it never drew a blister. It was of 
no more account than so much paper. I tried to tell 
her that a plaster was not intended to blister, but sim- 
ply to retain the back in its proper place, and let the 
pain crawl out through the holes. She said I was a 
worse fraud than the plaster. 

“But the worst case of economy I ever saw was a 
woman who brought back four big blue-pills that she 
had left after her husband’s illness, and wanted to trade 
them for borax to wash with. I didn’t want to hurt 
her feelings, and I gave her some borax and took the 
pills and threw them out in the alley, because nobody 
would like it if I sold them second-hand pills. Even 
then I came near getting into trouble, as a couple of 
Polack boys picked up the pills and ate them, and their 
father was going to sue me for poisoning his children.” 
—Peck’s Sun. 


~4@r 
A FORGETFUL JUDGE. 

Chief-Justice Jones of New York was so fond of so- 
ciety that he never declined an invitation to a dinner or 
to an evening party. But “his honor’ was a forgetful 
and an over-worked man, and his desk at home, where 
he studied his cases, was loaded with papers of the 
most miscellaneous character. When the desk could 
hold no more, he would put the papers into a basket, 
and then the process of accumulation would go on as 
before. 


One day, the Chief-Justice, needing a certain paper, 
rummaged through the well-filled basket and found an 
invitation to a party. That evening he dressed himself 
and, about nine o’clock, walked into the house of his 
friend arrayed in white kids, white cravat, swallow- 
tailed coat, and in the other essentials of a party-suit. 

On being ushered into the parlor, he found, to his 
surprise, the host sitting there alone, reading his paper, 
but no signs of a party. 

“I’m afraid I have made a mistake, sir,” said the 
Chief-Justice, after the cordial greeting of his friend. 

“If you have,” was the courteous reply, “I am obliged 
to the mistake, for it has given me the honor of your 
company.” 

“But haven't you a party to-night?” 

“No, sir.” 

‘Is not that from you, sir?” asked the judge, as he 
drew forth a small note from his pocket. 

“Certainly, |e ag ll replied the host, “‘but that was 
for this day of the month last year, when I recollect 
that we bad the pleasure of your company.” 
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For the Companion, 


SLEEPYLAND. 
Baby’s been in Sleepyland, 
Over the hills, over the hills; 
Baby’s been in Sleepyland, 

All the rainy morning. 
From the cradle where she lay, 
Up she jumped and flew away, 
For Sleepyland is bright and gay 

Every rainy morning. 





What did you see in SJeepyland, 

Baby littlest, baby prettiest? 

What did you see in Sleepyland, | 
All the rainy morning? 


Saw the sun that shone so twinkily, 
Saw the grass that moved so crinkily, | 
Saw the brook that flowed so tinkily, 

Alléhe lovely morning. 


What did you hear in Sleepyland, | 
Over the hills, over the hills? | 
What did you hear in Sleepyland, | 
All the rainy morning? 
Heard the wind that wooed so wooingly, 
Heard the doves that cooed so cooingly, 
Heard the cows that mooed so mooingly, 
All the lovely morning. 


What did you do in Sleepyland, 

Baby littlest, baby prettiest? 

What did you do in Sleepyland, 
All the rainy morning? 


Sang a song with a blue canary, 

Danced a dance with a golden fairy, | 

tode about on a cinnamon brary, | 
All the lovely morning. 


Would I could go to Sleepyland, 

Over the hills, over the hills, 

Would I could go to Sleepyland, 
Every rainy morning. 

But Sleepyland may never behold 

Any one more than two years old, | 

So poor old mammy stays out in the cold, 
Every rainy morning. | 


Laura E. RicHaRpDs. 















For the Companion, 


TEDDY’S KITE. 

Teddy most of all things wanted a kite. 

He had an aunty who was very kind, though 
the least said about her ingenuity, the better. 

To her he appealed in the matter, and she at 
once said she thought she could very easily make 
one, if she only had some bright paper. What 
color would he like ? 

Pink? That would look very pretty against 
the blue sky, for of course it was expected the 
kite would fly very high. 

So with two pennies in his hand Teddy ran 
down to the corner store, and bought the paper, 
hut it was a deep crimson instead of pink. 

How hard they worked, and how long, I should 
not like to tell, but this is very much the shape of 
the curiosity when it was finished. 





It was nearly round, though rather broader 
than it was long, and while aunty was nailing, 
and pasting, and tying strings, a deep frown of 
anxiety settled upon Teddy’s forehead. 

Yet he was too polite to say he did not like it, 
or even to suggest anything as to shape or design, 
though if aunty had not been very busy, she must 
have noticed that he was unusually uneasy about 
something. 





He took the toy out upon the lawn, where there | 


lift. 

There must have been some defect, for it did | 
nothing but drag flat on the grass. The strong 
wind and all Teddy’s running could not raise it. 

Either the sticks were too heavy, or the frame 
wasn’t the right shape, or the tail didn’t properly 
balance—perhaps all three of these—for it might 
as well have been a cart, so determined was it to 
stay nowhere but on the ground. 

That night as Teddy lay in his little bed, pon- 
dering, and just halting at the sweet door of slum- 
ber, he looked out through the open blind, and 
saw—a great silver kite! 


So the next time Chickabiddy looked into the ' 


Si | was a lovely breeze, and aunty held it, while he | nest she saw thirteen eggs. 
: | started on a brisk run, that it might have a good | 


‘How is this!” said she. ‘Can I have laid all 
those eggs ?” 

As nobody answered her, and she could not ex- 
plain it to herself, she went to work to*keep them 
warm, and hatch them. 

In about four weeks the shells began to crack, 
and the little chicks to step out of their cradles,— 


| only they were ducks and not chickens, though 


Chickabiddy did not know it. She led them away 


| from the barn, the proudest mother in the whole | 


farm-yard. 
“They don’t look just like my other brood,” 
said she. “Their bills are large, and they all 


‘seem to have queer toes,—but no matter,—when 


|they run about a little it will all come right, no | 





Why one round kite should fly, even as ugh as 
the sky, and not another, he had not time to 
think, for that pleasant door at which he had 
paused shut softly, just then, and little Ted was 
sately in told for the night. 


doubt.” 

So she kept them well-fed with bugs and worms | 
and things that small ducks love, and they cud- 
dled under her feathers at night, and came when 
she called them, and she was fond of them, and it 
was just the same as though they were chickens. 

No one seemed to notice the difference, except- 
ing the wise old hen with the broken leg. She 
knew everything, but she only talked to herself 
about it a httle. 


time raising those ducks.” 


from shelter, a shower came up. 
“Run, run,” said Chickabiddy, ‘‘you’ll be wet 





Mrs. Ciara Doty Bares 
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For the Companion. 
THE EARLY BIRD OF SPRING. 
His wings are blue as the sky above, 
His breast as brown as the earth below, 


His note as sweet as a mellow flute, 
Sounding clear and low. 





Follow me over the meadow and field, 

Follow me through the pasture land, 

Leap the brook and cross the rill, 

And come to the hill-top grand! 

The grass is withered and brown, I know; 

The daisies, buried beneath the snow, 

Have lost the glow of the summer long, 

And the gurgling brook has ceased its song. 

But here on the hill-top, lone and free, 

The early bird of the spring has come; 

Perched on the branch of the maple tree 

He answers the ruffled grouse’s drum. 

The partridge sounding the call of spring, 

Wakes the brook from its silent sleep, 

And the bluebird, poising on airy wing, 

Calls till the rill begins to creep,— 

Calis till the snow-drifts sink away 

From the sunlight piercing the clouds of gray, 

Rouses the buds on the eim tree’s limbs, 

Wakens the grasses upon the plain, 

And over the dear old earth again 

Echo the spring-time prophets’ hymns. 

Henry RiPLey Dorr. 

—_—_—_—_—_<@r— 

For the Companion. 
CHICKABIDDY AND HER 
BROOD. 

Once there was a little speckled hen, 
called Chickabiddy. The people where 
she lived had eaten all her chickens, so 
she was lonely, and she said to herself 
one day, — 

“T'll lay a nest-full of eggs, and 
hatch some more chickens. Dear little 
things, they are so pretty, and they 
come running when I call them, and 
are such pleasant company.” 

‘Then she hunted about in the barn till she found 
a nest with one cold, shiny egg in it. 

“Tt will do for a nest-egg,” thought she. 

Then she laid a fresh egg, and sang ‘‘Cut-cut- 
cadarcut,” for she was so pleased to think of the 
dear little chickens. 

When the farmer’s wife heard this ‘‘Cut-cut- 
cadarcut,” she said, ‘‘Chickabiddy’s eggs are al- 
ways nice and sweet. I must bring that in.” 

Then she brought it in; and so it was the next 
day, and the next. 

Chickabiddy did not notice it at first, but one 
day, just as she was stepping into the nest, the 
thought came to her that there was not much in 


it. 

“T can’t count very well,” said she, “but it 
seems to me there are not many eggs here. Noth- 
ing like a nest-full.” 

Now there were really only the nest-egg, and 
another egg. 

“V’ll try it once more,” thought she, ‘‘and then 
I’ll begin to sit, whatever happens.” 

The next day, in despair of a nest-full, she be- 
gan to set on two eggs and a china nest-egg. 

One morning when she had left the nest a mo- 
ment, to get a drop of water, the farmer's wife 


the nest-egg. 
“Never mind,” said Chickabiddy, ‘‘I’d hatch it, 
if it were nothing but a robin’s egg!” 


the nest, and put her out of the barn, but as soon 


came and drove her away once more. 

“She is too good a hen to sit on a nest-egg,” 
said he. 
at last the farmer’s wife said to him,— 

“Tf she will sit, you might give her those ducks’ 
eggs.” 








came and took away the two eggs, leaving only | 


After a time the farmer came and took her off 


as his back was turned she was in again. Then he | was the matter. 


as sure as anything. Come under my wings. 
| Quick !”" 

They all ran under her wings, and she shook out 
her feathers and spread her wings as wide as she 
could, and she had to stand on tiptoe beside, or 
else she could not cover them, they were growing 
| so large. 





And with all she could do, their heads would | 
' 


stick out on one side or the other. 


While the rain was pouring, three great big ; 


ducks, strangers, from another farm-yard, came 
waddling by, on their way to the pond. 

They marched along as though they liked to be 
out in a shower. 

Then they came near Chickabiddy and her 
brood. They stopped and gazed at the little 

| heads. 

“Why, those are young ducks!" they said to 

each other. ‘What are they doing there ?” 

“What are you about?” said the head duck. 
“Come out, come out. The rain won’t hurt you.” 

This was rude, but he thought as they were 

/ ducks, he had a right to speak to them. 

“Come to the pond,” said he, ‘and I'll show you 
how to swim.” 

Chickabiddy was so frightened that she couldn’t 
move, or say anything, and before she knew it 
away ran all her little ones, with the strangers, 
and jumped right into the water. 


“Oh dear!” cried she, “they’ll be drowned—ev- | ° 


ery one of them. What shall I do!” And she 
ran along the edge of the pond, clucking and cack- 
ling like a crazy creature. 

But the little ducks were so happy that they for- 
got all about her. They swam along on the water, 
and dipped their heads down now and then and 
ate little water-bugs or something, and they never 
had such a merry time in all their lives. 

It was a bad time for Chickabiddy. When she 
was nearly distracted they all came sately out of 
the pond, as dry as ever, and would have gone off 
with the strange ducks, but with great difficulty 
she persuaded them to go home with her. They 
had frightened her once before by running into a 
puddle, but this was much worse. 

‘How could you be so naughty, my dears ?” 
she said to them that night. 

“O-mamma!” they said, ‘if you only would go 


wouldn’t call us naughty, and you never would 
want to come out again.” ANNIE Moore. 
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For the Companion. 


THE APRIL SHOWER. 
Down the drops come, tinkle, tinkle, 
With a sudden dash and sprinkle, 
Though as blue as periwinkle 

Was the sky. 





‘Some mysterious hocus-jocus 

| Knocked above us and awoke us,” 
Cries a little yellow crocus, 

| With a sigh. 


‘*Poor thing!” said she. ‘I was caught so once, | 
myself, and [can pity her. She’ll have a hard | 


One day, when they were out ina field, away 


into that beautiful cool water with us once, you | 
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Puzzles, Charades, Enigmas, &c. 


: 
DOUBLE CENTRAL ACROSTICS. 
(All words, read across, consist of six letters each.) 
1, A flat surface. 5, A secret place. 
2, To ransom. 6, To trouble. 
3, A compound tincture. 7, Handsome. 
4, Ascending. 8, Spartan slaves. 
9, A kind of trimming. 
The third line, read down, will give the name of a 
prime minister of England, who died on April 19, 1881. 
The fourth line, read in the same manner, will give 
the name of a battle of the revolution fought on April 
19, 1775. DYKE CLEMENTS. 
2. 


ANAGRAMS. 
Works of a well-known American writer. 
The Amiable Nun of St. Winott. 
A Day on Mt. Snowfreb. 
The Parlor of King Mucca. 
The Soloist of Loch Hefe. 
| The Fairy Monetos. 


| Mt. Bushloan Folks. E. 
| a 
ANNEXES. 


To equality of station 
Annex a Bible plain, 
Where mischief-makers summoned 
A man of God in vain. 
And next annex one thousand; 
Then a territory grand, 
That holds Ceylon’s spicy breezes 
And India’s coral strand. 
Play thus on the words you must take, 
And a play upon words you will make. 
CONN. 
4. 


ENIGMA. 

Make of the words defined a single word. 

A little evil spirit; the tool that is said to do the 
| most work of any instrument of its cost; cattle of the 
| bovine genus; a small, shallow trough, usually of wood; 
| the familiar home nickname of an illustrious American 
statesman; any written paper containing a statement of 
particulars; a pane of glass; a familiar domestic bev- 
erage. 

5. 


PICTORIAL ACROSTIC. 





| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


| 





| Write the names of the eleven objects in the above 
puzzle, in their order, beginning at the top, as you 
would in forming the letter represented. 

| Their initials spell a well-known poem. The letter 
formed by the puzzle is the initial of the author of the 
poem. 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
1. Nest, Nestor; East, Easter; Rath, rather; Oak, 


ochre; Neck, Neckar; Is’t, Ister; Ulst, ulster; Salt, 
psalter.—NERONIUS. 


|; 2 SABINE CROSS ROADS 
| AGONY RENO OHIO 
| Book ONE AID 

| INK So Do 

| NY s _8 

| E SaBINE Cross Roaps. 


3. Works oF JOHN BuRROoUGHS.— Wake Robin; 
Winter Sunshine; Locusts and Wild Honey; Bird and 
Poets; Pepacton and Other Sketches. 


There’s a roaring, there’s a clatter, 4. ABRAHAM ee ‘ ‘ 
There’s a smoky dash and spatter | —ERN 
Of the dust, as comes the patter BAR 
Of the drops. AHA 
' 3AM 
| Such a drencher, such a pelter IM P 
| Is it; yet when, helter-skelter, : 3 > 
| Everything has found a shelter, ONE 
Then—it stops! ICE 
| ee @LORY 
@ALLANT 
j For the Companion. cOoOUNTRY 
SAYINGS OF THE LITTLE ONES. 5. > . 4 $+ & 
Our little Lottie was holding on to the door-frame | 3, EASTER 
and swinging back and forth, when she fell out. | My ere 4 ~i 
She set up a loud screaming, and mamma, hear- 6, ICELAND 
i y 2 running in to inquire what | 7, STAFFA 
ing the outcry, came ru g q | @ HARVEY 


“only Lottie lost her balance.” 


Lottie?’ said grandma. 
“T’m looking for my balance, ° 
‘you said I lost it, and T want to find it.” 





“Oh, nothing,” said grandma,| 6, Carper. 
Lottie instantly | 
stopped crying, and began diligently searching 
But she came back again every time, till | around the room. 


replied Lottie; 





ILLUSTRATED PUZZLE FOR SPRING.—2, 6, 7, 3, Hole. 
22, 13, 27, 10,3, Nurse. 4,°21, 16,7, Vial. 28, 8, 29,1, 


“What are you hunting for, | 3,'34, Settee. 9, 12, 31,19, Trip. 20, 5, 32, 15, Ring. 


18, 11, 26,17, Spit. 38, 16, 30,8, Gate. 25, 18,14, Fun. 
24, 34, 23, 16, 20, Segar. ‘ 
“The violet sprung at spring's first tinge,” 
From “The Settler,” by Albert B. Street. 
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The Subscription Price of the COMPANION is 1,75 
a year, payment in advance. NEW SUBSCRIPTIONS 
can commence at any time during the year. 

The Companion is sent to subscribers until an expli- 
cit order is received by the Publishers for its discon- 
tinuance, and all payment of arrearages is made, as 
required bv law, 

Payme r the Companion, whe on se one by mail, 
should be. made 7 Checks, or 
Drafts. WHEN NEITHER OF 2 CAN BE PRO- 
CURED, send the money ina Re szistered Letter. All 
postmasters are required to register letters when- 
ever requested to do so, 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope and 
be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send silver 
4 us in a letter must do it on their own responsibil- 

ty. 












Renewals,—Three weeks are required after receipt ot | 





money by us before the date opposite your name on 
your paper can be changed. 

Discontinuances, — Remember that the Publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 


Always give the name of the Post Office to which | 


your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

The Date against your name on the margin or 
your pape r shows to what time your subscription 
is paic 

The Courts have decided that all subscribers to news- 
papers are held responsible until arrearages are paid 
and their papers are ordered to be discontinued. 

Letters to Publishers should be addressed to PERRY 

MASON & CO., Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 





For the Companion. 
CHRONIC DYSPEPSIA. 
The atrophy—wasting—which characterizes declin- 
ing vital power shows itself in the 
tract. 


whole digestive 
The mucous membrane that lines it from the 
mouth downwards is greatly thinned and toughened. 
Many of the glands, including those which secrete di 
gestive fluids, wholly disappear, while all are more or 
less wasted. 
digestion. 

The aged, mainly from eating food in quantity and 
quality such as they had previously been accustomed 
to, and sometimes through the influence of other chronic 
diseases, especially bronchitis and heart-complaint, are 
very liable to chronic dyspepsia, called by physicians 
gastric catarrh. 

In this disease the mucous membrane of the stomach 
is unevenly thickened and hardened. 
cover large parts of it. The tubules, from which the 
gastric juice is poured, are often obstructed by fat 
globules, resulting from fatty degeneration. The nat- 
ural motion (peristaltic) of the stomach and intestines 
is impeded. 


Minute ulcers 


Among the symptoms are a sense of weight in the 
stomach after eating, or constantly; aversion to food, 
unless highly seasoned; thirst, especially for acid 
drinks; heart-burn; pain in the stomach, diffused, or 
in asmall spot, but relieved by pressure; despondency ; 
distrust of friends; irritability; wakefulness, or dis- 
turbed sleep; a sallow or dirty-looking skin. 


The consequence is slow and imperfect | 


The fame of that bird went all over the cute, but 
Mr. Carstens would not part with him. He had deter- 
| mined to keep him, until a few days agoa gentleman 


came up from New Mexico, not only to see him, but to | 
He had come all the way from Santa | 
'é to have that bird. He wanted it for a museum | 


»urchase him. 


which was now travelling, but ultimately would be- 
come a fixture in Chicago. After some bartering Mr. 
Carstens agreed to take one hundred dollars for his pet, 
and the bargain was closed and the money paid. 


” +> 
CHILDREN’S TEETH, 

We are responsible for the bodies we live in—even 
more than we are for the care ahd safety of the houses 
we live in and pay rent for. One too common bodily 
neglect is heedlessness about the teeth, a portion of the 
buman machinery which decays early, unless well 
watched and tended. Parents should begin promptly 
to look out for the soundness and safety of the boys’ 


Many will be helped by the following interesting and 
useful facts, copied from one of our New York ex- 
changes ° 


A mother of several children lately told us some of 
her experience. A few years ago she thought that her 
oldest boy’s teeth in the front of the lower jaw were de- 

caying badly. ‘This was a disappointment to the moth- 
er, who had fed her children carefully on nourishing 
and wholesome food, as a general rule keeping both 
| pickles and confectionery from them. 
Studying the matter over, she jumped to the conclu 
| sion that what she had read concerning the mischief- 
| making properties of the tomato must be true, especi- 
ally as her busband, who was very free in the use of to- 
| matoes in their season, had a pec ‘uliar trouble with his 
| teeth. She had observed that the children’s (especially 
the boys’) teeth grew white and clean when there was 
| plenty of ripe tomatoes, and she thought the acid of 
| the vegetable probably went too far and acted upon the 
enamel of the teeth. But when the boy, then fourteen 
| years old, went to the dentist to have his teeth filled, 
| lo! there was nothing to be done. 

“Your boy has a splendid set of teeth,”’ the dentist 
told his mother. ‘There is not a cavity in them. Un- 
usually good teeth for a boy of his age.” 

And the dentist had no doubt that the teeth were 
better than they would have been if the owner of them 
bad munched candy and pickles as children usually 
ao. 

‘They must be cleaned, and that without delay,” he 
said. So the tartar which had gathered and crusted 





gradually at the crown of the teeth was removed by | 





the dentist, and with it all appearances of decayed 
teeth. Now the boy has nothing to do but to keep his 
teeth in order to avoid dentistry bills in the future. 

The younger children are warned to avoid the older 
brother’s trouble by the daily use of tooth-brushes. 
From their father’s case they learn to avoid the oppo- 
site extreme. His teeth aie hopelessly discolored, and 
a few are habitually loose, but the useful tomato is no 
longer suspected as the cause. He had opportunity to 
read some in a work on dentistry, and came to the con- 
clusion that hard “scouring” of his teeth with gritty 
substances, when he was a young man, had worn away 
the hard enamel of his teeth so that the strong coffee 
he drank (during his soldier life especially) penetrated 
and permanently colored his teeth. 


ae ssid ae 
A BEAR-KEEPER’S PERIL. 

Men who have business with the sort of brutes not 
made for playmates cannot afford to have accidents 
happen. Says the Philadelphia Times ;: 

A keeper named James Murray had a thrilling escape 
at the Zoological Garden, while cleaning the cage of 
the polar bear. This cage, which stands by itself near 
the south-east entrance, is built of strong iron bars and 
is about twenty feet in diameter, with a stone den at 
the back and a tank in the centre large enough for 
the bear to roll in. The iron bars slope inward at 
the top and form a roof eight feet above the floor, with 
a circular opening about three feet in diameter over 
the tank. 

As is usual when the cage is to be cleaned, Murray 





The disease may be caused not only by improper | 


food, but by tobacco, alcoholic drinks, too little exer- 


cise, mental or manual labor after eating. The doctor 


should have charge of the case. Still, his treatment | 


will be directed mainly to the diet. Unless, however, 
the patient co-operates with him in this matter, his 
efforts will be unavailing. 
cure may be effected. 


With such co-operation a 


In this connection, Dr. Loomis quotes Abernethy as 
saying, ‘*A man cannot be induced to attend to his di- 
gestive organs till death, or the fear of death, stares 
him in the face.” 

—_——_—_@—__—. 
A HIGH-PRICED OWL. 

It is a fine achievement to subdue and tame ferocity 
in any creature—and that such taming creates a new 
value by the change goes without saying. At least the 
man who illustrated the power of kindness in the fol- 
lowing instance found that it paid him well. The Col- 
orado Register-Call says: 


drove the bear into his den and closed the iron grating 
| between that and the cage. He then entered, closed 
and fastened the door, and was playing water from a 
hose into the den when, with a ferocious growl, the 
bear threw itself against the grating, which gave way, 
and the animal rushed upon the keeper. 

Murray gAw at a glance that there was only one hope 
of escape, for he was securely fastened in with a beast 
that was determined to eat him, and was quite capable 
of the task. There was nobody within sight or hear- 
ing. Dropping his hose, Murray sprang across the 
tank and climbed the smooth bars on the opposite side 
of the cage. 

He reached the top before the bear had time to follow 
him, but the imprisoned keeper realized that it afforded 
no place of refuge, for the animal could easily catch 
him there by rearing on his haunches. He then made 
a perilous over-head journey along the top by clinging 
to the under side of the sloping bars until he reached 
the opening in the centre. 

Murray succeeded in gaining the aperture and haul. 
ing himself up to safety without a scratch. He was a 
badly-scared man, however, and his face was ghastly 
the rest of the day. 


+> 
WHAT THEY DID. 








Some two months ago a hunter over in Mammoth | 


Park shot a large owl. He rushed up with the expec- 

tation of finding it struggling in the agonies of death, 
but was somewhat surprised and startled to find the 
bird standing erect and apparently anxious to have re- 


and the pain he was suffering. 

He made a dash for the hunter, but it was evident 
that he was winged and could not make much progress. 
The hunter secured a long pole and determined to 
make a captive of his large-eyed highness, if it was 
possible, without killing him. This, after some trouble, 
1e succeeded in doing, but not until he was forced to 
club the obstinate bird into partial submission. He 
finally pinned bim down to the earth and then tied his 
legs together. A rope with a running noose was thrown 
over bis head, so that when he became obstreperous 
he could be choked into submission. 

In this way the hunter succeeded in dragging his 
saptive to the road, where an ore wagon soon passed 
and he secured passage for bimself and captive to the 
city. 
On arriving here the bird, of course, attracted great 
attention. He measured nearly ten feet from tip to tip 
of each wing. He would snap as viciously as a mad 
cur at the approach of any one, and the only way one 
could get near was by first choking him down. What 
to do with him was the question. The hunter had 
about decided to take him outside the corporate limits 
and round up bis career with a rifle shot, when Alex- 
ander Carstens proposed to purchase the wild fowl 
and attempt to tame him. 

The captive was taken to the rear of Mr. Carstens’ 
establishment and chained in the middle of a store- 
room. Carstens then went to work to civilize him and, 
remarkable as it may seem, he accomplished all that he 
set out todo. The broken wing at first aggravated the 
captive, but this gradually got well, and in the course 
of three weeks was in as good condition as the other. 

Nearly a month he would permit no one to come 
inside his prison, and it was necessary to throw food 
in to him by stealth. He soon learned to know Cars- 
tens’s voice, however, and gradually his owner was 
permitted to open the door and throw meat to him. In 
this way the captor and captive made friends, and in 
the end the great bird took delight in having Mr. Cars- 
tens come in and pat him on his great head. Carstens 
always used endearing words and sentences, such as 
“Good old boy,” “Does you like your old boss Aleck ?” 
and “Kiss your dada,” and that kind of thing. 





An incident occurred in Virginia, not long after the 
emancipation of the slaves, which amusingly illustrates 
some of the habits of former days: 


Two negro girls, eighteen and twenty, who had formed 


ter ~ | part of the establishment of a large plantation, went to 
venge on some one for the injuries he had sustained | 


the nearest village to ‘“thire out. 

The lady to whom they applied could hardly tell the 
story for laughing. 

“IT asked if they could cook. 

**No’m, we aint never bin cook none; 
cook.’ 

“Can you wash?’ 

**No’m, we ain’t been wash none neither; Aunt 
Sally, she wash.’ 

**Can you clean house, then?’ 

‘© ‘No’m, least we aint never bin clean none.’ 

Said Mrs. Nash, “I went through the whole list of 
qualifications, receiving always the same negative an- 
swers. 

**Well, what,’ said I at last 
customed to do?’ 

* Lucinda’s dusky face brightened— 

“‘Sukey, here, she hunt for master’s specs, and I 
keep flies off ole miss!’”’ 

Se ene 
A GRATEFUL MONKEY 

An incident, related by Mr. Darwin, exhibits a mon- 

key showing gratitude for past kindness. 


Phil allus 


‘have you been ac- 


He says: 


Several years ago a keeper at the Zoological Gardens 
showed me some deep and scarcely healed wounds on 
the nape of his own neck, inflicted on him, while kneel- 
ing on the floor, by a fierce baboon. 

The little American monkey, who was a warm friend 
of this keeper, lived in the same large compartment, 
and was dreadfully afraid of the great baboon. 

Nevertheless, as soon as he saw his friend in peril, 
he rushed to his rescue, and by screams and bites so 
distracted the baboon that the man was able to escape, 
after, as the surgeon thought, running great risk of hi 
life. 





———__>———_——__ 


Pror. Youne of Princeton College said in a recent 
lecture, ‘‘Take a railroad from the earth to the sun, 
with a train running forty miles an hour without stops, 
and it would require about two hundred and a 
years and a little over to make the pony ” He esti- 
mated the fare a cent per mile to be $930,000. 





and girls’ teeth, and teach them to do it for themselves. | 





APRIL 19, 1883. 














lA Great Revolution! 


“DEATH ON DIRT.” 


A good-sized book might be written under the above title, containing very many facts and incidents connected 
with the manufacture and use of “Death on Dirt,” that would be of great interest to Housekeepers. 


It would tell 


| of the immense factory of Messrs, Allison Bros., of Middletown, Conn., of its old established and solid character, 


having been in existence for many years under the ownership of the ancestors of the present proprietors for genera- 
tions back, devoted to making only the best of all kinds and qualities of soap, how the present proprietors in their 
constant study and endeavor to give their customers only the best, and to make their best an improvement on that 


of any other makers, discovered the secret of “Death on Dirt.” 


The second chapter might be devoted to telling of their thorough testing and trying of this new soap before put- 
ting it on the market, of improvement on improvement, till the final grand success was made, and it was pronounced 
perfect even by such a careful and conservative house. 

Then of its being put on the market in such a way that every one might test it almost for the asking, and of its 
great triumphal march from the Atlantic Ocean to the Pacitic, from Canada to Mexico. 


The Messrs. Allison started with the idea of making a perfect laundry soap that should do away with the vexations 
and the injuries to health and the house, that should save labor. time and fuel; they not only accomplished that, but 





they produced an article of which a Michi 


gan correspondent writes: “We are especially pleased with its pure and 


delicate effect on the skin; it is superior to the best German Castile: a Massachusetts clergyman writes: ““Why do 
you not recommend it for shaving purposes? I have used it for this, and have found no better;” a New Hampshire 
lady writes, “It does more than you claim, not only does the washing, but helps on the ironing, making the clothes 


smoother and more easily ironed.” 


| The Boston Congregationalist says: “Our read- 
ers are all familiar with the large advertisement 
of ‘Death on Dirt’ Soap, made by Messrs. Allison 
Bros. of Middletown, Conn. Many of our readers 
have availed themselves of this new and satisfac- 
tory process, and to our personal knowledge 
| thousands have already testified to their complete 
| satisfaction. We have used the soap ourselves 
| and found it all that is claimed for it. Read care- 
| fully the announcement and give it atrial. It 
will surely pay you to do so.” 





soap or compound making like claims. 


TILTON, N. H., Jan. 6, 1883, 
Messrs. Allison Bros.: 


I used the Soap you sent according to directions 
and exceeded my expectations, for I never have 
had faith sufficiently strong, that clothes could be 
made clean without boiling. My clothes washed 
with your Soap looked very white, and beside were 
dried under cover. Respectfully yours, 

Mrs. C. R. WELLS. 





The Brattleboro’, Vt., Household, the great 
woman’s paper of the country, wheels into line 
and says they know “Death on Dirt” to be exact- 
ly as represented. 


NO BOILING! 
NO RUBBING! 
NO STEAM! 
NO ODORS! 





SUPERINTENDENT'S OFFICE, 
PACKARD’S HOME SCHOOL FOR EPILEPTICS 
AND a ILES 

BINGHAMTON, N. Y., ; Feb. 10, 1883. 
Messrs, Allison Bros,: 

The trial bar of “Death on Dirt” Soap has been 
used according to directions, Our washings were 
done in less than half the time, and with half the 
labor, than with any soap we have ever used, and 
the clothes when ironed never looked better. Asa 
labor-saver, nothing has been introduced into our 
laundry equal to it. We prefer it to all others 
for a flesh soap. C, M. PACKARD. 








“DEATH ON DIRT” SOAP, 
ALLISON BROS., Sole Manufacturers 


MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 


Positively has no equal; there is nothing like it in the market. “Nothing succeeds like success,” and there is no 
surer mark of success than imitation. Of course “Death on Dirt” has its imitators of mushroom growth, and all that 
the proprietors ask is a fair trial of their soap, used strictly according to directions, and comparison of it with any 


MINNETONKA MILLS, MINN., Jan. 13, 1883. 
Gentlemen:—I have tried the Soap and find it all 
that is recommended; more than this, I can say it 
is far ahead of any I have seen. Ican and shall 
recommend it to this entire community. 
Respectfully, Mrs. C, E. Dow. 





The New York Observer says: “We know this 
Soap to be exactly as represented; it having been 
tried by some members of our staff and found to 
be everything that is claimed.” 


HOUSEKEEPERS, THINK OF IT! 


THE WASH-BOILER NOT TO BE USED AT ALL 


BENEFICIAL TO CLOTHES! 
BENEFICIAL TO SKIN! 
MAKES CLOTHES WHITER! 
MAKES THEM IRON EASIER! 


LESS LABOR ! 
LESS FUEL! 
LESS TIME! 
LESS TROUBLE ! 





with other soaps making similar claims. 





A TRIAL WILL CONVINCE, GET IT OF YOUR GROCER, OR 


If you will send 10 cents for a regular 10-cent cake, the manufacturers will forward it by mail; to do that it will 
cost them 12 cents in postage, saying nothing of the neat box to pack it in; if it were not really a SOAP WON- 
DER,this would not do any good, but the Proprietors KNOW that wherever tried it is hailed as an emancipator 
from all the ills of wash-day, and that if you once give ita fair test—using it strictly according to directions—-you 
will never after use any other Soap, and your neighbors will all want some. 


Manufacturers invite comparison 








| HUNTINGTON, MASS., Jan. 20, 1883, 
Messrs. Allison Bro: 
I have tried your Soap and unhesitatingly pro- 
nounce it the most superior article I ever used. 
I tested it with goods stained by time, and they 
became perfectly white. 
Mrs, WILSON MUNSON. 








The Portland, Me., Transcript endorses “Death 
on Dirt” unqualifiedly, saying they had tested it 
and found it to be everything that is claimed. 





GRAFTON, VT., Jan. 22, 1882. 
Messrs. Allison Bros.: 

I would like to add my testimony in favor of 
your “Death on Dirt” Soap. I used it as directed 
and can truly say it does all you claim it will. My 
clothes looked nice and white, and the washing 
was done very much easier and in less time than 
it usually takes and no steam. I have used many 
different kinds, but have never had any compare 
with this. 

Mrs. A. W. DRESSER. 











THE DIRECTIONS MUST BE FOLLOWED. 


DIRECTIONS.—AIl we do to our clothes is to put them in a tub of warm water; then take out one piece at atime; 
soap light; be careful to touch soiled places; then roll up and put them back under the water. 
from one-half to an hour, then take them out, rub lightly and the dirt will disappear. Should any dirty spots remain, 
soap those places again, put back as before; then rinse in warm or cold water as may be convenient: then, to the 
blue water, using less blueing than usual, add a small piece of soap, then wring and hang out, and you will find your 
clothes cleaner, whiter and sweeter than can be done with any other soap or compound. 


Let them remain 


SOLD BY ALL LEADING DEALERS IN THE PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE UNITED STATES. 


ALLISON BROS., Sole Manufacturers, 
MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 


It is well-known that the YoutrH’s COMPANION admits no advertising without satisfying itself that the goods 
advertised are just as represented, and this is no exception. 



































For the Companion. 
NOT I, 
My purest longings spring . 
‘rom the divine ;, 
The sweetest songs I sing, 
They are not mine. 


I chisel the rude stone 
With trembling hand, 
The statue comes alone 
At God’s command, 
Beyond the reeking air 
Of earth I fly, 
With wings of faith and prayer; 
Yet ‘tis not I. 
Not I, but God, for He, 
My larger life, 
Fulfils Himself in me 
With ceaseless strife. 
ARTHUR WENTWORTH EATON, 


oe oa 





For the Companion. 


LONDON ART EXHIBITIONS. 

It would be safe to wager that every second per- 
son whom you meet during the London Season 
will ask you, by way of opening conversation, 
“Have you been tothe Academy ?” or “Have you 
been to the Grosvenor ?” 

There are plenty of other picture exhibitions, 
of course, but these two are the prominent sub- 
jects of discussion, and with reason. The Royal 
Academy is the foster-mother of British art in 
general; and the Grosvenor Gallery is the special 
haunt and home of the painters and pictures of a 
certain school which corresponds, in art, to Swin- 
burne and Rossetti and their disciples in literature. 
Nothing could be more different than these two 
exhibitions in method and spirit, as a brief ac- 
count of their origin and purposes will show. 

In the year 1711, well-nigh a hundred years af- 
ter such arrangements had been in process almost 
everywhere else, it occurred to certain Engiish 
painters that British art might be the better for a 
little systematic schooling, under the supervision 
of its most eminent professors. With this view, 
the leading painters of the time formed themselves 
into a sort of private academy, or association, 
choosing as their President Sir Godfrey Kneller, 
who had been State Painter to three successive 
English kings. 

But soon the artists began to quarrel, as “ ’tis 
their nature to,” and the foreign members found 
it impossible to get on well with the English ones. 
The English artists therefore seceded, and set up 
a rival academy in 1724, under the Presidency of 
Sir James Thornhill, the father-in-law of Hogarth. 
But when Thornhill died, ten years after, the two 
hostile bodies reunited at the instance of Hogarth, 
and established what was long known as “The 
School in St. Martin’s Lane.” 

From this humble origin sprang the powerful 
and influential corporation which to-day domi- 
nates British art, and dispenses hope and despair 
to the great army of painters under the title of 
“The Royal Academy of Arts in London.” 

In 1760, the year when George III. came to the 
throne, the society held their first public exhibi- 
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tributions, bad and good, crowd the walls, with- 
out special regard to merit. The rest of the space 
is filled by other exhibitors. Any painter in the 
world is privileged to submit as many pictures as 
he chooses to the judgment of the Academy. 

During every year’s April, pictures are sent in 
by thousands; but, as space is limited, selection 
must be made, and the burden of decision rests on 
that long-suffering and much-abused body, the 
Hanging Committee, a body chosen annually 
from the R, A.’s. 

After an examination, necessarily most super- 
ficial, giving, it has been estimated, about fifteen 
minutes apiece to each picture, the committee ar- 
rive at their decisions—decisions which mean al- 
most life and death to so many struggling artists 
—and the several works are divided into three 
classes. 

In the first class are the definitely accepted, for 
which the carpenters must manage to find room. 
In this class are usually from one hundred to two 
hundred only. Inthe second class are the defi- 
nitely rejected. The third class includes the bulk 
of the pictures—the doubtful. If the carpenters 
| can find room for them, they are hung; if not, they 
| are let alone. 
| Thus, with regard to the great number of pict- 
| ures, their fate rests, not with skilled artists or 








titled to exhibit eight of his works; and their con- of London, and is closed at the end of what is 





technically called the London Season. 

The present exhibition-rooms of the Academy 
are a splendid series of ten large galleries, in Bur- 
lington House, Piccadilly, formerly the town resi- 
dence of the Dukes of Devonshire. In the same 
building, at the very top, is what is called the 
Diploma Gallery—an exhibition composed of the 
works presented by the Academicians of the past; 
for it is the custom for each newly selected Acade- 
mician to give one of his pictures or sculptures to 
the Academy. I am sorry to say these works 
have usually shown the artists at their worst estate, 
though there are a few honorable exceptions. 
Sir Frederick Leighton is the present President, 
and is one of the finest gentlemen and truest art- 
ists of the time. 

The Academy is a very wealthy corporation. 
Among other funds of which it is trustee is one 
left by the will of Chantry, the sculptor, for the 
purchase of paintings and statues executed within 
the limits of Great Britain. 

The power of the Academy over British art can 
hardly be exaggerated. Most artists paint with 
the thought of it forever in their minds. They 
paint first for the admission of their pictures, and 
then with a view to securing their own election as 
associates. 

This body has all the prestige of royal patron- 
age. It is the artist’s road to social and pecuniary 
success. It has its great and unquestionable ad- 
vantages; but also it has its great drawbacks. It 
represses originality—it encourages cliques. It is 
disheartening to new painters to see their best 
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critics, but with common workmen; and the re- 

sult is what might reasonably be expected. 
Terrible, indeed, is the suspense among the out- 

side painters as the day of doom draws near. The 


tion in a room lent to them for the occasion by the ! accepted artist, whose work is immensely increased 


” 


“Society of Arts.” The next year the Academy 
attained to roofns of their own in Spring Gardens, 
where they exhibited for several years. 

By 1765 they had so risen in dignity and impor- 
tance as to obtain a royal charter, under the title 
of the “Incorporated Society of Artists.” George 
III., though a dull scholar, was a great art pa- 
tron, and encouraged poets and painters. 

But presently the brotherhood of art began to 
quarrel again, and the directors, seceding in a 
body, petitioned the royal patron for a new char- 
ter. 

They obtained it in 1768, the date at which the 
Royal Academy received its name and its present 
constitution ; so that now--in 1879—it is one hun- 
dred and twenty-one years old. 

Sir Joshua Reynolds was the first President un- 
der the present charter, and among the first Royal 
Academicians occur the well-known names of the 
American painter, Quaker and courtier, Benjamin 
West, of Gainsborough, Zuccarelli, Bartolozzi 
and Angelica Kauffman. 

The Academy consists of forty Royal Academi- 
cians, who may be either painters or sculptors, 
(R. A.), twenty Associates of the Royal Academy 
(A. R. A.), and six Associate Engravers. 

The academicians elect their own members, sub- 
ject to the approval of the Crown; and they elect 
also their associates, and it is the invariable prac- 
tice on the death of one of the forty academicians 
to choose his successor from among the Associ- 
ates. 


In addition to the members already mentioned | 


are certain foreign honorary academicians, who 
share most of the privileges of “The Forty” with- 
out being called upon to fulfil any of their ex- 
ceedingly few duties. 

Attached to the Academy is a school, open to all 
students who can show a moderate amount of 
proficiency as a claim to enter; but in which the 
student is left, after all, pretty much to his own 
devices. 

To the outer world, however, the Academy 
means its annual exhibition, Every R. A, is en- 


| the rejected one has in some sad instances been 
| known even to commit suicide. In any case he is 
a cruel sufferer in pocket, as well as in hope and 
pride; and not a few artists so shrink from this 
| ordeal that they never send in a picture at all. 


| The successful are informed of their happy fate 
| by a notice telling them on what day they may 
| attend the Academy to varnish or put the last 
| touches to their work. 

This gathering together of hundreds of painters 
| is a sight well worth seeing. The artist’s charac- 
| ter comes out very markedly on this occasion. 
If he is selfish and worldly wise, he employs the 
| time in so manipulating his own picture that it 
| may “kill” by its brilliancy all rivals in its imme- 
| diate neighborhood. 
| Tam happy to say, however, that there have 
| been painters—such a story is even told of the 

great Turner, on one occasion—who have been 
| generous enough to tone down their paintings, at 
| great personal loss of success, for the sake of 
{not obscuring the glory of some friendly neigh- 
| bor. 
| It is certain that lowness of tone is out of place 
| in the Academy, where few pictures are hung with 
| any regard to their just effect. Some of them, in- 
| deed, are hung so high that one can only look at 
them at the cost of a stiff neck. These are said to 
be “skied,” and to be “‘skied” is scarcely less fatal 
than to be rejected. 

Thus, in an atmosphere of envy, malice and all 
uncharitableness, opens the Academy Exhibition 
of every successive year; for the satisfied are the 
very few. The “First Day” is preceded by a 
“Press Day” for the newspaper critics, and a 
“Private View,” followed by a great dinner, for 
the painters and their friends. 

“First Day” is a grand fashionable crush, when 
| scarcely any one makes even a pretence of seeing 

the pictures, but lions, artistic and literary, are 
| present in full force, and everybody looks at every- 
body else. After this “the Academy” settles down 
for some ten weeks into one of the shilling sights 





| in value by exhibition, feels himself a made man; | 


















Ar THE GROSVENOR 
| GACLERY 


work made second to the poorest 
contributions of the R. A.’s. 

For these reasons, some of the 
most original artists have held 
themselves rather scornfully aloof 
from it. You will not see there the 
works of Rossetti, or Burne Jones, 
or Holman Hunt, or, the eccentricities of Mr. 
Whistler. It was for the benefit of these, and 
such as these, that the Grosvenor Gallery was in- 
stituted. 

Three years ago Sir Coutts Lindsay, a baronet 
and ex-officer of the Guards, established this ex- 
hibition at his own expense. It is held, at the 
same time with the Academy, in three or four 
charming rooms in Bond Street. The gallery is 
so small that you experience neither confusion 
nor fatigue in visiting it; and all its appointments 
are tasteful and luxurious. 


Its organization is as different as possible from | 


that of the Academy. While aspirants for admis- 
sion to the latter are sending in their pictures and 
waiting, sick with anxiety, to learn their fate, Sir 
Coutts Lindsay is quietly inviting such painters as 
it pleases him to select, to send in contributions. 

There is no such thing as rejection at the Gros- 
venor. Pictures are invited to it, as distinguished 
guests are bidden to festivals, and received with 
the same courtesy and consideration. You see 
here works of far more marked originality (which 
often degenerates into singularity) than are to be 
found in the Academy. A “Private View” here 
is as different as possible from “First Day” at the 
Academy. 

In the crowded galleries of Burlington House 
you see a crowd of fashionable people, who look 
at anything but the pictures; and your ears catch 
hints of the social follies and seandals of the seg- 
son. 

In the Grosvenor you behold, instead, ladies, 
whose pre-Raphaelite attire testifies to their admi- 
ration for Mr. Burne Jones and Mr. Whistler (the 
two artists most affected by Sir Coutts Lindsay), 
and men whom you would know at once for ar- 
tists and art-critics. The talk you overhear is all 
about art. Slightly mystical it seems, no doubt, 
to common ears; but it is quite free from the fun- 
ny blunders that are sure to amuse a lounger 
about the Academy. 


A good deal of fun has been made of the | 
“Grosvenor ” by Punch and other comic journals, | 
| and the “greenery yallery” hue of its most char- 
| acteristic pictures and visitors has been amusing- 


ly satirized in a popular opera. 
These two exhibitions represent the two present 


phases of British art, The Academy, the conserve | 


| ative, conventional side, where tradition is every- 
| thing—and to sell pictures is the highest aim; the 
Grosvenor, the opposite extreme, which dcliber- 
ately prefers to be unpopular, and delights in ec- 
centricity for its own sake. 

LoviIsE CHANDLER MOULTON. 
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For the Companion. 


OWNERSHIP. 


I am the owner of Beauty! 
In every curve and line,— 
I claim it; I possess it 
By right of a power divine! 
I'm not the lord of the vineyard, 
But I drink the noble wine; 
I draw no rent from the acres, 
But the lovely landscape’s mine. 
Volumes and pictures and statues, 
In rich men’s palaces shine; 
I can neither buy nor sell them, 
But they ’re mine in the spirit — mine! 
CHARLES MACKAY, 
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For the Companion. 


A “WALK ABOUT.” 

“Please, missus, leave de ketch-latch up when 
you goes to bed, kase it’ll be very late ’fore I gets 
home to-night.” 

Old Daffy said this in such a mournful tone 
that her mistress said, “I hope nothing's the mat- 
ter with your daughter ?” 

“No, missus, nothin’ timporal’s de matter, but 
there is heaps de matter in odder things. Jule 
Em’line is awful giddy-minded !” 

“IT thought I heard her crying, down in the kit- 
chen, one night,” said the lady. 

“So you did, missus; she cry awful easy—I 
wish it was for her misbehavin’, she cried !” 

Dropping a courtesy, the faithful old cook 
walked out, with a sigh and an exclamation of, 
“Oh massy me!” 

Breakfast being over next morning, Daffy came 
in to prayers, as usual. The young folks, more 
attentive to her than to their devotions, saw her 
making an undue use of her pocket-handkerchief, 
and heard her sniffling in a subdued way. 

Knowing that she had come into the house not 
long before daybreak, their curiosity was greatly 
excited as to the change in her. 

They were not kept long in suspense. As soon 
as the “Amen” was spoken, Daffy faced about, to 
the head of the family, and drawing out the cor- 
ners o¢ her gay turban into horns, and then plant- 
ing her great hands on her capacious hips, she ex- 
claimed,— 

“Doctor, I’se been doin’ somethin’ awful—for a 
sister dat’s been a-pillow in de church dat other 
folks could lean on in trouble. Yes, me, has been 
and hove a stumblin’-block, and made a fool o’ 
myself besides !” 

“Now, Daffy,” said her mistress, ‘‘you haven’t 
been drinking ?” 

“No, missus; I wouldn’t swaller a glass o° 
whiskey no more’n I’d swaller Barnyam and his 
circus—tigers and sarpents and all! No! no!” 

“You haven’t stolen anything?” said the gen- 
tleman. 

“No, no, massa; I has all I needs ’thout steal- 
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in 
| She looked so wild that the children gathered 
about her, expecting to hear something like a con- 
fession of a murder. 
| ‘What have you done, Daffy ?” asked her mis- 
| tress. 

Again Daffy pulled out the horns of her turban, 
and again she planted her great hands on her 
broad hips. She opened her eyes wider and her 
mouth wider yet, and catching her breath, ex- 
| claimed,— 

‘“I’s been to a walk about!” 

When we tell you that Daffy was more than 
fifty years old and weighed two hundred and 
seventy pounds, you will not wonder that this 
confession provoked Jaughter from the family. 

Daffy’s face looked blacker than usual as she 

| said, “’Taint nothin’ to laugh at—that I’s hove 
away my character—for nothin’! For I will say 
dat if dere’s anythin’ in dis worid dat’s less dan 
nothin’, it’s dis yere world-/ye ’musements !” 

‘What did you go for—an old woman like you, 

| among foolish young people?” said her mistress. 

“Well, dat’s what my own heart’s been a-askin’ 
|me, missus. Here’s de whole story: dat ar’ 
giddy-minded Jule Emeline, she was bound to 
go to dis yer walk about, and moresover to have 
a pink tarltyun-muslin dress and pink satin sash 
and slippers to war. Ben, her husmun, is a rale 
hard-workin’, steady-goin’ young man, and he’d 
like to save up a little of his hard arnin’s agin a 
rainy day; so he tries to hold her in, but he haint 
got de bit and de bridle to do it wid. No, no. 

“He said he would s’ply de diamon’s, and dat she 
| mought w’ar her black cashamere, or her navy- 
blue sateen, wid cherry-colored ‘bows on to it, but 
dat de diamon’s was all she’d get ont o’ him!” 

“They couldn’t be diamonds, Daffy,” said one 
of the girls. ‘“They.are very costly.” , 

“T knows dat, but dey was real, true diamon's. 
Ben paid six dollars and a half for the ear-knobs 
and de breask-pin! 

“Dat night you heerd her cryin’ down stairs, and 
she come and torment me arter money to buy dat 
ar’ pink dress and slippers and sash. She coaxed 
and she cried, and she said I was a mighty fine 
Christin dat wasn’t willin’ to do as I’d be did by, 
and sich like! Well, de top-shot on’t was, dat I 
—like an ole fool as I is—up and gin her dat twen- 
ty-dollar gol’ piece you paid me ’mong other 
| wages!” 

“QO Daffy! how foolish! Between your daugh- 
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ter and other friends you give all you earn,” said | come out into society to try and ketch a husband!’ 


her mistress. 

“I knows it, but what’s I gwine todo? She 
threaten to jump off de dock if I don’ give it to 
her. But dat isn’t de end on’t; de wuss is to come 
yet, missus. 

“Poor Ben! he works mixin’ mortar for de ma- 
sons, luggin’ it up on ladders, and he says,— 

‘TL isn’t goin’ to no walk about. I’s got other 
u r my legs nights dan dancin’ ’em off! I 
wants to rest ’em for nex’ day’s work.’ 

“She didn’t say nothin’ to dis, but I thought in 
my inside heart dat she’d have him dere! 

“Well, yest’d’y aft’noon she comes in here, when 
I was all ’sorbed in polishin’ de doctor's shirts, 
and she says, ‘Mammy, I can’t walk to de party 
in dat dress and dem satin slippers.’ 

“*Well,’ says I, ‘stay to home den.’ 

“But dat didn’t suit, and she began for to cry 
ag’in, and says, ‘Pete Jackson and his wife will 
#0 halves in a carriage; but Ben says he won’t go 
anyway, dat he won't pay no half of a carriage 
nuther. O mammy'!’ says she, ‘1 wish you would 
g0, 8o’s to bring down de price o’ de ride.’ 

“Lrouzed up right smart, and says I, ‘Do you 
s’pose an ole sojer like me’s goin’ to, haul down 
her banner and go over to de enemy ?” 

“‘And yet she cried and sobbed and wrung her 
pock’hencher, till I’bout los’ my senses ; and I said, 
‘Well, well, I'll go dis once for peace’ sake.’” 

‘Why in the world didn’t you pay for the ride 
and stay at home ?” asked the lady. 

“What! pay for de ride and not have it? No, 
no, missus; dat isn’t de way I does business! I 
can give as good as anybody; but when I pays 
for a thing I allus gets it! 

“De words wasn’t out o’ my mouth ’fore I 
*pented of ’em; but I was fixed. I’d gin my 
word, and couldn’t go back on’t. 

‘*When she went out, she says, ‘Now, mammy, 
you meet us and de carriage to de ferry, kase we 
can’t come way up here for you!’ Ha! ha! De 
ferry is all de way dere, for de party was just 
facin’ de ferry on de other side! 

“So I hurry up and clap on bonnet and cloak, 
and off I hurries, de snow and de rain a-comin’ 
down and sloshin’ under foot. I was so mad dat 
nothin’ but my word would ’a’ took me dere dat 
night! 

‘After I got a piece I was took all of a shiver, 
and den I ’membered I hadn’t no stockin'’s nor 
rubbers on, nor no waist to my gown. But I was 
quarter a hour late, so I couldn’t go back. 

“Well, I run and slipped and run ag’in, till I 
got to de ferry. Dere was acarriage waitin’ dar, 
and I heerd a voice call out on’t, sayin’, ‘Jus’ like 
mammy! she’s allus in folkses’ way. Tell him to 
drive right on widout her, and go in dis boat, Ben. 

“I says, ‘Here I is,’ and when I looks into de 
carriage wasn’t it jam cram full? Dere was Ben 
and Jule Emeline and Pete and his wife and Joe 
Washington and his lady! Three on aseat! I 
was goin’ to set down on de floor ’tween ’em, and 
she holler out, ‘Don’ sit down dar, mammy ; you’s 
so powerful big, you'll take up allde room and 
maybe step on my flounches and pink slippers.’ 

“So I had to stan’ up and jiggle and jolt. But it 
wasn’t fur, for de hall was just one block up from 
de ferry on t’other side. It was into a grain loft 
dat was bein’ cl’ared out for repairs. De grain 
bags had all been toted up stairs over head, and 
de man—Pete works for him—said he would let 
it jus’ dat one night fur twenty dollars, and he 
wouldn't let it a’gin not for ten millions!” 

“He might have built half a dozen blocks for 
that sum,” said one of the boys. 

“He aint a carpenter; he’s a grain-dealer, 
child,” said Daffy. 

‘“‘When we got into de dress-rooms Emeline 
tol’ me to stay in dar and not come out, fear [ 
mought misgrace her. 

“But I wasn’t goin’ to pay my money for sittin’ 
in dat old board room. So I went out and sot 
down on a bar’l, right close to a loose winder 
where de rain and de snow and de slosh beat in. 

“Dey hadn’t no fire dar, ’cause it would be too 
hot for to walk about in, and ‘cause dere wasn’t 
no way to make a fire, if it wasn’t. 

“I sot dar a-shakin’ and a-shiv’rin’ while dem 
foolish ones was a-dancin’ and a-plomonadin’. 
Dese last ones kep’ a-passin’ me and makin’ re- 
markin’s ’bout me. ‘What you s’pose dat ole 
granny’s "bout here?’ says one fool to a girl. 

“And she says, ‘Oh, she’s de ole woman dat 
sweeps and scrubs de hall, and she’s sot to see we 
don’t steal nothin’.’ 

“As dere wasn’t nothin’ but de floor and de four 
walls to steal, she thought dat was funny. Oh, I 
feels dem same shivers runnin’ through me now, 
missus, ooh! 

“Well, when dey was all wore up plomonadin’, 
dey goes into de lower loft to eat, and not a soul 
axed me to go! 

“So dere I sot like a piliken in de woods and an 
owl on de chimbly-top! I didn’t eat no supper 
here fore I went! 

“Tt took ’em a good hour to eat; and den back 
dey come and woke me up wid a start. I wos 
dreamin’ dat somebody axed me to get into a bed 
to warm me; and when I got in de sheets was ice, 
and de pillow was one o’ dem squar’ blocks our 
iceman puts into the fligerator! When de plomo- 
nadin’ begun again, dere comes "Jong past me a 
darkey dat look just like de organ-man’s monkey, 
only a heap bigger, and he giggle and says to de 
girl that was hookin’ arms wid him, ‘What’s dat 
ole thing sittin’ here all night for, wid her bonnet 
and cloak on? And says she, ‘I reckons she’s 
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‘Look a-yar!’ says I, and I shuk my fist at 
‘em. ‘Did you say I wanted a husmun? I’s 
had three on ’em a’ready, and I don’ want no 
more! And ef I did, I wouldn’t go s’archin’ for 
one ’mong a pack 0’ fools like dis!’ 

The boys and girls all shouted out, ‘O Daffy, 
you haven’t had three husbands!’ 

“Yes, I has too!” 

‘Where are they all ?” asked the lady, laughing. 

“Well, missus, one on ’em’s dead, and two 
more’s sold ’fore de war; dat wasn’t no fault o’ 
mine!” 

“Well, Daffy, how did you get home?” asked 
one of the boys. 

“How did I get home! Well, dat was de climax- 
in’ of de whole thing! 

‘Dey all flew off’bout two ’clock to de dress- 
room, and den I hears lots on ’em trompin’ down 
de stairs; and I waits and waits and waits for Ben 
and Jule Em’line, till I’s cl’ar wore out. Den I 
falls ‘sleep, and when I wakes up I sees an ole 
man stan’in’ and starin’ at me, and says he, ‘You 
gwine to stay here all night, aunty ?’ and I says, 
‘No, I’s got as good a bed to sleep in to home as 
you has! I’s waitin’ for my company in de dress- 


| room. 





“ ‘La,’ says he, ‘de las’ one’s gone mor’n half an 
hour ago.’ 


“I springs up to my feet and rushes out into de | 


storm. I runs so dat de policeman shout after me, 
‘Halt dar!’ and I’s so skeart dat I run de harder 
and he arter me! 

“When he kotch me, and see I got nothin’, he 
ax, ‘What you run so for?” 

“Den I tells him de whole story, and dat I must 
run for de ferry-boat; and he say, ‘De boat's jus’ 
gone and won’t go ag’in for an hour.’ 

“Well, de rain pour guns while I sets, skeart 
out o’ my senses, in de ferry-house. One man lay 
on de bench drunk, and two more walk about and 
poke fun at me. 

“Well, when de ferry-boat come up, I was in 
sich a hurry to get on dat I stumble, and come 
near gittin’ into de water. A man grab me and 
pull me on to de boat; and tell me, ‘Don’t you 
drink so much next time!’ I got home all out o’ 
breath and patience. Andif dis yere’s what dey 
calls ‘worldlye pleasure,’ I wonder it takes so wid 
de young.” 





For the Companion. 


FOUNDING OF THE NEW YORK 
TRIBUNE. 
By James Parton. 

I have seldom been more interested than in hear- 
ing Horace Greeley tell the story uf his coming to 
New York in 1831, and gradually working his 
way into business there. 

He was living at the age of twenty years with 
his parents in asmall log cabin in a new clearing 
of Western Pennsylvania, about twenty miles 
from Erie. His father, a Yankee by birth, had 
recently moved to that region and was trying to 
raise sheep there, as he had been accustomed to do 
in Vermont. The wolves were too many for him. 

It was part of the business of Horace and his 
brother to watch the flock of sheep, and some- 
times they camped out all night, sleeping with 
their feet to the fire, Indian fashion. 

He told me that occasionally a pack of wolves 
would come so near that he could see their eye- 
balls glare in the darkness and hear them pant. 
Even as he lay in the loft of his father’s cabin he 
could hear them howling in the fields. 

In spite of all their care, the wolves killed in 
one season a hundred of his father’s sheep, and 
then he gave up the attempt. 

The family were so poor that it was a matter of 
doubt sometimes whether they could get food 
enough to live through the long winter; and so 
Horace, who had learned the printer’s trade in 
Vermont, started out on foot in search of work in 
a village printing-office. He walked from village 
to village and from town to town, until at last he 
went to Erie, the largest place in the vicinity. 

There he was taken for a run-away apprentice, 
and certainly his appearance justified suspicion. 
Tall and gawky as he was in person, with tow- 
colored hair and a scanty suit of shabbiest home- 
spun, his appearance excited astonishment or ridi- 
cule wherever he went. He had never worn a 
good suit of clothes in his life. 

He had a singularly fair, white complexion, a 
piping, whining voice, and these peculiarities gave 
the effect of his being wanting in inte!lect. It was 
not until people conversed with him that they dis- 
covered his worth and intelligence. He had been 
an ardent reader from his childhood up, and had 


taken of late years the most intense interest in | 


politics and held very positive opinions, which he 
defended in conversation with great earnestness 
and ability. 


A second application at Erie procured him em- | 


ployment for a few months in the office of the 
Erie Gazette, and he won his way, not only to the 
respect but to the affection of his companions 
and his employer. 

That employer was Judge J. M. Sterrett, and 
from him I heard many curious particulars of 
Horace Greeley’s residence in Erie. As he was 
only working in the office as a substitute, the re- 
turn of the absentee deprived him of his place, 
and he was obliged to seek work elsewhere. His 
employer said to him one day,— 

“Now, Horace, you have a good deal of money 
coming to you; don’t go about the town any long- 


er in that outlandish rig. Let me give you an or- 
der on the store. Dress up a little, Horace.” 

The young man looked down at his clothes as 
though he had never seen them before, and then 
said, by way of apology,— 

‘You see, Mr. Sterrett, my father is on a new 
place, and I want to help him all I can.” 

In fact, upon the settlement of his account at 
the end of his seven months’ labor, he had drawn 
for his personal expenses six dollars only. Of the 
rest of his wages he retained fifteen dollars for 
himself, and gave all the rest, amounting to about 
| a hundred and twenty dollars, to his father, who, 
| 1 am afraid, did not make the very best use of all 
of it. 

With the great sum of fifteen doilars in his 
pocket, Horace now resolved upon a bold move- 
ment. After spending a few days at home, he 
tied up his spare clothes in a bundle, not very 
large, and took the shortest road through the 
woods that led to the Erie Canal. He was going 
to New York, and he was going cheap! 

A walk of sixty miles or so, much of it through 
the primeval forest, brought him to Buffalo, 
| where he took passage on the Erie Canal, and af- 

ter various detentions, he reached Albany on a 
Thursday morning just in time to see the regular 
| steamboat of the day move out into the stream. 

At ten o’clock on the same morning he em- 
barked on board of a tow-boat, which required 
nearly twenty-tour hours to descend the river, and 
thus afforded him ample time to enjoy the beauty 
of its shores. 

On the 18th of August, 1831, about sunrise, he 
set foot in the city of New York, then containing 
about two hundred thousand inhabitants, one- 
sixth of its present population. 

He had managed his affairs with such strict 
|economy that his journey of six hundred miles 
| had cost him little more than five dollars, and he 
| had ten left with which to begin life in the me- 
| tropolis. This sum of money and the knowledge 
of the printer’s trade made up his capital. There 
was nota person in all New York, so far as he 
knew, who had ever seen him before. 

His appearance, too, was much against him, for 
although he had a really fine face, a noble fore- 
head and the most benign expression I ever saw 
upon a human countenance, yet his clothes and 
bearing quite spoiled him. His round jacket 
made him look like atall boy who had grown 
too fast for his strength; he stooped a little and 
walked in a loose-jointed manner. He was very 
bashful and totally destitute of the power of push- 
ing his way, or arguing with a man who said No 
to him. He had brought no letters of recommen- 
dation, and had no kind of evidence to show that 
he had even learned his trade. 

The first business was, of course, to find an ex- 
tremely cheap boarding-house, as he had made up 
his mind only to try New York as an experiment, 
and if he did not succeed in finding work, to start 
homeward while he still had a portion of his 
money. After walking a while, he went into 
what looked to him like a low-priced tavern, at 
the corner of Wall and Broad Streets. 

‘*How much do you charge for board ?” he asked 
the bar-keeper, who was wiping his decanters and 
putting his bar into trim for the business of the 
day. 

The bar-keeper gave the stranger a look-over, 
and said to him,— 

*T guess we’re too high for you.” 

“Well, how much do you charge ?” 

“Six dollars.” 

“Yes, that’s more than I can afford.” 

He walked on until he descried on the North 
River, near Washington Market, a boarding- 
house, so very mean and squalid that he was 
tempted to go in and inquire the price of board 
there. The price was two dollars anda half a week. 

“Ah!” said Horace, “that sounds more like it.” 











fast at the landlord’s table. 
fully remembered this landlord, who was a friend- 
ly Irishman by the name of McGorlick. Break- 
fast done, the new-comer sallied forth in quest of 
work, and began by expending nearly half of his 
capital in improving his wardrobe. It was a wise 
action. He that goes courting should dress in his 
best, particularly if he courts so capricious a jade 
as fortune. 

Then he began the weary round of the printing- 
offices, seeking for work and finding none, ali day 
long. He would enter an office and ask in his 
whining note,— 

‘Do you want a hand ?” 

“No,” was the invariable reply ; upon receiving 
which he left without a word. Mr. Greeley 
| chuckled as he told the reception given him at 
the office of the Journal of Commerce, a newspa- 
per he was destined to contend with for many a 
year in the columns of the Tribune. 

“Do you want a hand ?” he said to David Hale, 
one of the owners of the paper. 

Mr. Hale looked at him from head to foot, and 
then said,— 

““My opinion is, young man, that you’re a run- 
a-away apprentice, and you’d better go home to 
your master.” 





proprietor merely replied,— 

“Be off about your business, and don’t bother 
us.” 

The young man laughed good-humoredly and 
resumed his walk. He went to bed Saturday 
night thoroughly tired and a little discouraged. 
On Sunday he walked three miles to attend a 





In ten minutes more he was taking his break- | 
Mr. Greeley grate- | 


The applicant tried to explain, but the busy | 


church, and remembered to the end of his days 
the delight he had, for the first'time in his life, in 
hearing a sermon that he entirely agreed with. 

In the meantime he had gained the good-will] 
of his landlord and the boarders, and to that cir- 
cumstance he owed his first chance in the city, 
His landlord mentioned his fruitless search for 
work to an acquaintance who happened to call 
| that Sunday afternoon. That acquaintance, who 
was a shoemaker, had accidentally heard that 
printers were wanted at No. 85 Chatham Street. 

At half-past five on Monday morning Horace 
Greeley stood before the designated house, and 
discovered the sign, ‘‘West’s Printing-Office,” over 
the second story; the ground-floor being occupied 
as a book-store. Not a soul was stirring up-stairs 
or down. The doors were locked, and Horace 
sat down on the steps to wait. 

Thousands of workmen passed by; but it was 
nearly seven before the first of Mr. West’s print- 
ers arrived, and he, too, finding the door locked, 
sat down by the side of the stranger, and entered 
into conversation with him, 


“T saw,” said this printer to me, many years af- 
ter, “that he was an honest, good young man, 
and being a Vermonter myself, I determined to 
help him if I could.” 

Thus, a second time in New York already, 
the native quality of the man gained him, at the 
critical moment, the advantage that decided his 
destiny. His new friend did help him, and it was 
very much through his urgent recommendation 
that the foreman of the printing-office gave him a 
chance. The foreman did not in the least believe 
that the green-looking young fellow before him 
could set in type one page of the polyglot Testa- 
ment for which help was needed. 

“Fix up a case for him,” said he, ‘and we’ll 
see if he can do anything.” 

Horace worked all day with silent intensity, and 
when he showed to the foreman at night a print- 
er’s proof of his day’s work, it was found to be 
the best day’s work that had yet been done on 
that most difficult job. It was greater in quantity 
and much more correct. 

The battle was won. He worked on the Testa- 
ment for several months, making long hours and 
earning only moderate wages, saving all his sur- 
plus money, and sending the greater part of it to 
his father, who was still in debt for his farm, and 
not sure of being able to keep it. 

Ten years passed. Horace Greeley from jour- 
neyman printer made his way slowly to partner- 
ship in a small printing-office. He founded the 
New- Yorker, a weekly paper, the best periodical 
of its class in the United States. It brought him 
great credit and no profit. 

In 1840, when Gen. Harrison was nominated 
for the Presidency against Martin Van Buren, his 
feelings as a politician were deeply stirred, and he 
started a little campaign paper called The Log- 
Cabin, which was incomparably the most spirited 
thing of the kind ever published in the United 
States. It had a circulation of unprecedented ex- 
tent, beginning with forty-eight thousand, and 
rising week after week until it reached ninety 
thousand. 

The price, however, was so low that its great 
sale proved rather an embarrassment than a bene- 
fit to the proprietors, and when the campaign 
ended, the firm of Horace Greeley & Co. was 
rather more in debt than it was when the first 
number of The Log-Cabin was published. 

The little paper had given the editor two things 
which go far towards making a success in business 
—great reputation and some centidence in him- 
self. The first penny-paper had been started. 
The New York Herald was making a great stir. 
The Sun was already a profitable sheet. And 
now the idea occurred to Horace Greeley to start 
|a daily paper which should have the merits of 
cheapness and,abundant news, without some of 
the qualities possessed by the others. 

He wished to found a cheap daily paper that 
should be good and salutary, as well as interest- 
ing. The last number of The Log-Cabin an- 
nounced the forthcoming Tribune, price one cent. 

The editor was probably not solvent when he 
conceived the scheme, and he borrowed a thou- 
sand dollars of his old friend, James Coggeshall, 
with which to buy the indispensable material. 
He began with six hundred subscribers, printed 
five thousand of the first number, and found it 
difficult to give them all away. The Tribune ap- 
peared on the day set apart in New York for the 
funeral procession in commemoration of President 
Harrison, who died a montb after his inauguration. 

It was a chilly, dismal day in April, and all the 
town was absorbed in the imposing pageant. The 
receipts during the first week were ninety-two 
dollars; the expenses, five hundred and twenty- 
five. 
| But the little paper soon caught public atten- 
| tion, and the circulation increased for three weeks 

at the rate of about three hundred a day. It be- 
gan its fourth week with six thousand; its seventh 
week, with eleven thousand. The first number 
contained four columns of advertisements; the 
twelfth, nine columns; the hundredth, thirteen 
| columns. 

In a word, the success of the paper was imme- 
diate and complete. It grew a littie faster than 
the machinery for producing it could be provided. 

Its success was due chiefly to the fact that the 
original idea of the editor was actually carried 
;out. He aimed to produce a paper which should 
morally benefit the public. It was not always 
right, but it always meant to be. 
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HALFORD SAUCE improves dishes by its addition.[ Adv. 





Rheumatism and Catarrh,caused by poor or corrupt- 
ed blood, are cured by Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. {Adv. 
—— 

It is a fact that you can get $25 worth of vocal 
or instrumental music from F, M. Trifet, 25 School St., 
Boston, Mass., for only 50 cents. See Companion of 


March 15, page 105. [Adv. 
—_—_—>—_—_ 


Dr. Pierce’s ‘‘ Favorite Prescription,” for all 
those weaknesses peculiar to women, is an uncqualled 


remedy. Distressing backache and “ bearing-down” 

sensations yield to its strength-giving properties. By 

druggists. (Adv. 
joie 


A Pure and Effective Hair Dressing. ‘ 
COCOAINE, a compound of Cocoanut Oil, beautifies the 
hair and is sure to allay all itching and irritation of the 


scalp. 
THE superiority of BURNETT’S FLAVORING EXTRACTS 
consists in their perfect purity and strength. [Ade 








EUROPE ExcuasoNs 


Send for Descriptive Circular, Free. 
E. Ln Franklin Square, Boston. 


for both sexes at Oberlin Col- 
lege, Oberlin, O. Thorough and 
eae All Academy and Col- 
lege studies. 1500° students, 
Address J. B. T.MARSH, Sec’ ys 


.IN CONSERVATORY OF MU- 





TWENTY-FIVE YEARS IN THE 


Explaining how I sag (pone rear and manage > 
all kinds of Poultr ” pages, only 25 cent 
d FREE! (0 pages), explains how Gapes, 
Roup, Hog and Poultry Cholera may be prevented. 
(Cove Dale Farm.) A.M. LANG, Concord, Ky. 


Yes! 


ALABASTINE is unequalled as a Wall Finish, It 
produces a fine, durable and handsome job, It is Keon- 
omical, and can be applied by any one. If not for sale in 
your neighborhood, send to SEELEY BROTHE RS, 
32 Burling Slip, New York, AVERILL PAINT CO., 

Boston and &, hicago, for Sample Card and Testimonials. 


PRIZE-WINNING 
Plymouth Rock, Champion of the World, 
FOWLS AND EGGS FOR SALE. 


Send for Degerietize Circular of the largest 
Poultry Farm on the Continent. Address 


A. C. HAWKINS, Lancaster, Mass, 














MECHANICAL TELEGRAPH INSTRUMENT 








OB 
sIc. *U ~ + College management. 
First-class instructors. Expenses 
low, Class or private lessons, as pre- 
ferred. Address Prof. F. B. Rick. 


OPEN ALL THE YEAR! 


COLEMAN 
P1¢A2. 


COLLEGE, NEWARK, NEW JERSEY. 
20 minutes of New York. Positions for all worthy grad- 
uates. Life scholarship, n $00. Large national patronage. 
Write for circulars to’ . PALMS, Secretary. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 








Examinations for admission to the College and the | 


Professional Schools are held every year in Cambr idge, 
Mass. ss Exeter, N. H., New York, Philadelphia, Cincin- 
nati, Chicago, St. Louis and San Francisco, on the Thurs- 
day, Friday and Saturday following the last Wednesday 
in June (this year June 28, 29 and 30). The Harvard Ex- 
aminations for Women are held in Cambridge, New 
York, Philadelphia and Cincinnati on the same day Ss. 

Special students are received without examination in 
every department except the Medical School. 


Graduates of other colleges are admitted to advanced | 


standing in Harvard College upon such conditions as the 
Faculty deem equitable in each case. 
For information concerning the terms of aiatesion, 


the cost of a college or professional course, the scholar- | 


ships (155) and other beneficiary aid, the studies in each 
department, or any other subject connected with the 
University, address the Registrar of Harvard Univer- 
sity, Cambridge, Mass. _Me ntion th the Companion, ——__ 


290) ACRES FREE! 


IN THE 


Devil’s Lake, Turtle Mountain, 
And Mouse River Country. 


NORTH DAKOTA, 


Tributary to the United States Land Office at 


GRAND FORKS, DAKOTA. 


SECTIONAL MAP and FULL — ticulars mailed 
FREE to any address. Mention the Companion. 


H. C. DAVIS, 
Assistant General Passenger Agent. 
St. Paul, Minneapolis and Manitoba R. R., 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 


THE BEST HOMES 


For 10 Million People are in 
MINNESOTA, DAKOTA, MONTANA, 
WASHINGTON AND OREGON, 
Along the Line of the 


NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILROAD, 


which traverses the Great Wheat-raising Belt of 
America, 


THE LAND OF No. 1 HARD WHEAT. 








4 MILLION ACRES of the best agricultural, min- | 
eral, forest and grazing lands now open for settle- ( 


ment. 

20 Million acres of railroad land for sale at $2.60 to 

per acre, on five years’ time if desired. 

20 Million acres of Government lands open to set- 
tlers FREE. 

For maps and pamphlets address and mention the 
COMPANION, 


CHAS. B. LAMBORN, 


Land Commissioner N. P. R. R., St. Paul, Minn. 





TO THE TRADE. 


Solid Silver Wares 
925 /igq0 Fine. 


Made by GorHAM MANUFACTURING CoMPANY, 





Silversmiths, will be found in great variety and 
of the highest standard at the Company’s sales- 
room. 

By purchasing and carrying a complete stock 


of GorHamM Goops 1n Souip SILVER you will 
have the latest patterns, you will have goods that 
their own trade mark @ will satisfy your 
customers as to qual- grppre ity, and you can 
be sure of selling not only the best of their kind, 
but the best known goods in the market. This 
advantage will be appreciated by merchants 


generally. 


For sale by Jewelers throughout the U. 8. 


Combined Key and Sounder. No battery required. 

| Works perfe etly sa key, with sound equal to the best 

ae ge For TELEGRAPH PRACTICE in sendin 
and readin rn by sound, and for TEACHING THE 

| MORSE ALI -HABET. Can oy eneeres in the pocket or 
| satchel, and is always ready fo 

|_ Price, with Telegraph Poatewntion Book, package of 
Morse Alphabet Cards. ete., $1.50, Sent anywhere in 

| the United States, by mail, ‘prepaid, on receipt of price 

| in stamps, money order, or registered letter. 








J.H. BUNNELL & CO., 112 Liberty St., N.Y. 


-EUROPE!! 





ook’s Grand Educational Vacation Party | 


le aving New = ork by the new and magnificent so ay 9 ml 
“FURNESSIA” on June 30, 1883. Outward route via L 
erpool, returning via Glasgow. Two divi a one 
$400, the other $550, including all n sar 
yenses. Visits to the Holland Internat al Ex. 
hibition, New programme for sight-seeing in London 
with special carriage drives and a Steamboat Ex- 
|; cursion on the Thames, Carriage drives in all 

laces where at all necessary. Party select and limited 

n number. Full prograinmeé free on application. Other 
parties start on April 26, per White Star steamer “Bal- 
tic.” on May 30, per Cunard steamer ay fe al and on 
June 13, per Cunard =, “Servia.” Address 


+ §261 Broadway, New York. 
THOS. COOK & SON, } 2197 Washington St., Boston, 








NOTE.—Thomas Cook & Son carry out all arrange- 
ments through their own contracts and employees, and 
never transfer liability to sub-contractors, or other per- 
sons, under any circumstances. 


THE CALIGRAPH 


Improved Writing Machine. 


Latest ! 
Best !! 
Cheapest!!! 

No. 1, all Capitals; 
weighs ten pounds, 
No. 2, Capitals and 
smallletters. weighs 
twenty pounds. 





Used by Lawyers, 
Clergymen, Au- 
thors, Stenograph- 
ers, in offices and 
homes. 





Offers pleasant and paying employment to Ladies and 
Gentlemen. 


For particulars address 


BEALE & BELCHER, 36 Bromfield Street, Boston, 


NAVAL SONGS. 


Charming Songs of the Sea, in paper form, 150 pages. 
Price 50 cents. In Cloth, Gilt, $1.0 


POPULAR COLLECTIONS OF MUSIC. 
Price 50 Cents Each. 

STANDARD SONGS, for Men’s Voices. 

COMIC SONGS, 2 Volumes each. 

MOORE’S IRISH MELODIES. 

SONGS OF SCOTLAND. 

CELEBRATED ENGLISH SONGS. 

OLD SONGS OF IRELAND, 3 Volumes each. 

SCOTCH SONGS. 

| COMIC AND FESTIVE SONGS. 

GERMAN POPULAR SONGS, English Words. 

HOUSEHOLD SONGS, 2 Volumes each. 

FAVORITE GERMAN SONGS. 

POPULAR BALLADS. 

CAVENDISH VOCAL DUETS. 








~ SONGS OF THE DAY. 
- SACRED SONGS, 

» SCOTCH BALLADS. 
eS TRISH BALLADS. 

i ENGLISH BALLADS, 


DUETS, for Male Voices. 
WM. A. POND & CO., 
25 Union Square, New York. 





ASK 


ALL GENUINE HAVE THE SHIELD-SHAPED TRADE 


THE BEST SCHOOL SHOE IN THE WORLD FOR 
MARK ON THE SOLES. 


HAND-MADE ON SOLID IRON LASTS. 


SHOE DEALERS FOR THEM!! 











BOTH BOYS AND GIRLS 
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SEND 3% cts., 50 cts., or $1.00 for 
Sample Pair of our 
ATHLETIC SUSPENDERS. 
No strain on buttons or shoulders. 
3 cts. for Catalogue 
‘TURNER BROS, Inventors, 
786 W ashington St., Boston, Mass. 


| Delivered in any part of the U nited 

| States at Boston Prices. CATA 

| LOGUES SENT FREE, also wien ée- 

sired samples of Dre ‘ssGoods.Silks, 
BY MAIL. 


Woollens, from the largest & finest 
Fuil-Sitz, 











stock in this country. Write to 
Jordan, Marsh & Co.% ‘Mass! 


THE UNIVERSAL BATH, 





Vapor & Water, 
fresh & salt. 









Paice Revucep. Many longinuse. Old Baths renewed. 
Send for Cirewlars. E, J, KNOWLTON, Ann Arbor, Mich. ¢ 
WE STILL 
xe StH EMBROIDERY SILK 
at 40c, per ounce sone ~third the regular price) ; although 
we call it WAS EMBROIDE RY, it is all good 
Silk, beautiful pan bs s, in pieces from one to three yards 
each, about half a dozen desirable colors in each pac 
Elegant for Applique Work, Crazy Quilts, and all kinds 
of fancy work, Se nd pene stamps or Money Order to 
THE BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG 
238 Market Street, Philadelphia. 469 Broadway, x i. 


THE AMERICAN LEVER; 


THE FAULTLESS CUFF AND COLLAR 
BUTTON. 


Perfectly Simple! 
Simply Perfect! 
None genuine without the famous 


| ‘mews quesy 











Pergt TO KNOW 
ws 


how to clothe the 


CHILDREN 
BOYS, 
GIRLS, 
BABIES 


In the latest styles and 
best manner at the 
least trouble and ex- 
pense, send for the 





4 CATALOGUE 
“OUR PERFECT.” Which we mail free. 

Our “Perfect” waists are incomparably the best in 
the world. They support the clothing directly from the 
shoulder, and will be found indispensable for their com- 
fort and hygienic value to a growing child. We send 
them for trial subject to return for refund of money it 
not satisfactory. 


Everything for Children’s wear from Hats to Shoes. 
BEST & CO, se.'SiniotnAves.N, Y, 








Horse Shoe and Clover Trade Mark, 


r sale by retail dealers 
Pe the United States. 


UNIQUE HAIR CRIMPER. 


eects The only Perfect 
3 Crimper Made. 





TRADE MARS 











Every lady’s toilet should possess one, it being simple, 
light and easily adjusted. Does not break or injure the 
hair. The wire of which the Crimpers are made is much 
larger than that of pins generally used for the same pur- 
pose. The hair does not need to be woven in so tight as 
| to make it unpleasant to the vent One op we ts., 3 
pairs 2% cts. WELLS MANUFACTURING (¢ 

65 Sudbury Street, Boston, ‘Mies. 








244 inches lone. 
Nickel-Plated Crib Pi ins, No, 4, Made by Con- 
SOLIDATED SAFETY PIN Co., New York. 6 Pins for 24 
cts. in postage stamps, or ask. your storekeeper for them. 


LADIES’ FANCY WORK. 


BOOK of Instructions and Patterns for Artistic 
Needle Work, Kensington Embroidery, directions 
for making numerous kinds of Crochet and Anitted 
Work, patterns for Hand Bag, Tidy, Mat, Oak-Leaf Lace, 
Piano Cover, etc. ‘Tells how to make South Kensington, 
Outline, Persian, Tent, Star, Satin and Feather Stitches, 
etc. Price 36 cts 
BOOK OF 100 CROSS-STITCH PATTERNS for 
Worsted Work, ete. Borders, Corners, Flowers, 
| Birds, Animals, Pansies, Stork. Deer, pepees. Comic 
Designs, 8 Alphabets, ete. Price, cts. 4 Tidy Patterns, 
10 cts. arnct At be FER—AIl for 18 3c. stamps. 
N GAL LS, Lynn, Mass, 


A warm iron passed over 
=] Sok of these PAPERS 
ANSFERS the Pattern 


aay any Fabric. Designs in 
Crewels, Embroidery 
Braiding, Russian X 
— and Initial Let- 
er 
New Book bound in cloth, 
‘o 



























showing all Briggs & 
new designs sent on re- 
ceipt of seven threc-cent 
100 Franklin St., N. Y. 
Retail. by the leading 
TATEN ISLAND 
1160" ane AY, near 20th St., Maw YOrkK 
— LTON STREET, BROOKLYN. 
E 
OFFICES { i W. BALTIMORE REET, BALTIMORE. 
Dye, C lean and Refinish Dress Goods and Garments. 
of the most elaborate styles, cle “aned or “dyed ‘succe sstully 
without r ipping. 
Curtains, Window-Shades, Table-Covers, Carpets, &c., 
cleaned or dyed. 
appliances, and having systematized anew every depart- 
ment of our business, We can confidently promise the 
Goods received and re tor ned by express or by mail. 
Corre von nee invites 
NEP HEWS bog sO0., 


Patterns, including over 40 
stamps. 
Zephyr Wool Stores. 
flice, 5a 7 John Street, New York 
BRANCH 
IGHTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
Ladies’ Dresses, Cloaks, Robes, &c., of all fabrics, and 
Gentlemen’s Garments cleaned or dyed whole. 
Employing the best attainable skill and most: ae oved 
best results, and unusually prompt return of goods. 
s3ARRETT . 
7 John Street, ew York. 





5 one’ 





THE STANDARD 


Florence Silk Undershirts & Drawers 


FOR GENTLEMEN. 


The attention of those persons who wish to pro- 
mote health and comfort is invited to the advan- 
tages this underwear has over that made from 
other materials. 

Manufactured from strictly pure ‘“soft-finish” 
silk, which is entirely free from any dyestuff or 


manner, a degree of comfort and protection from 
cold is obtained in its use not to be had in gar- 
ments of any other material. 

For further particulars as to size, price, &c., &c., 


descriptive circular on this subject. 
Companion. 





NONOTUCK SILK CO., Florence, Mass. 





other foreign substance which might cause irrita- 
tion; without seams, and trimmed in a superior | 


send address to us, and receive free by mail our 
Mention the | part of the U. S. for approval, before the 

















| Men's and Boys’ Clothing, Underclothing, 
| Hats and Shoes may be ordered from us with safety 

and economy, by simply writing for our Spring Cata- 
logue, which contains full directions how to order, be- 
sides giving much useful information regarding clothes 
in veneral. 


ROGERS, PEET & CO., 
Clothiers, 
569—575 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 





LADY AGENTS WANTED FOR 
MADAME GRISWOLD’S 










Patent Skirt-Supporting 
CORSETS, 
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923 Broadway, New York. 
BEST CORSETS IN THE WORLD. 
Dressmakers Delight in Fitting over Them! 
They combine Durability, Comfort, Healthfulness 
and Elegance of form, and being made in various styles 
and lengths are adapted to all. Physicians recommend 
them, They are not sold by merchants. Exclusive ter- 
ritory given, Ladies make this a profitable and per- 
manent business. Price $1.50, and upwards Orders by 
mail promptly filled. Send for circulars and terms to agents, 

to M E aRISy OLD & C 


Or to General Agents: 3 Broadway, N. Y.: 
Madame K. A GRISWOLD, % Winter St., Boston, Mass., 
J. B. PUTNAM, 126 State Street, Chicago, TL, 

B. WyGAnT & Co., Fredonia, N. Y., 
ii. 7 Kine & Co, , S14 Main Street, Kansas City, Mo. 


a 


LilipntianBazaar’ 





NO MONEY REQUIRED 


Czarina 
Switch, 








MEDINA’S 
LISBON WAVE. 
| Suitable for allages. Warranted to with- 

stand dampness. Price $5.00 and upward. 
The new Czarina Switch, six stems, $5, $8, 
$10, $12 and $15, 

Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s Dress 
Wigs from $10 up. Every seasonable nov- 
elty in Human Hair. On receipt of sample 

| shade, will forward goods by mail to any 


| price is paid. Send for circular to 


JOHN MEDINA, 
| 426 Washington St., Boston, Mass, 








i 
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_ THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





HALFORD SAUCE makes plainest viands palatable. e.[Ado. | 


— 2 
Loaded with impurities, your blood needs the cleans- 
ing and vitalizing energy of Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. 
———EEE 
Best Cement in the world. VAN STAN’S STRATENA. 
Mends everything. Stronger than glue. Try it. [Adv. 
+. 
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‘Barlow’ s Indigo E Blue. 


The Family Wash Blue, sale by Grocers. 
D.S. WILTBERGER, Prop’r. 233 N. Second Street, Phila. 








(Ade. | CAISSON VA BROADCAST SEED-SOWER. Sold 
ny J.C. 


GHN, 42 La Salle Street, Chicago, for 
| 85. 50. Lar a ro Garden Tools in the U. 8. © orn | 
and Potato anual and Tool List sent FREE. Get it. 








EXTRA CHOICE FLOWER SEEDS. 
For 25 cents 1 packet each of Balsams, Asters, Phiox, 


The Diamond Dyes always do more than they claim | ant Verben Petunias, Stock, Pinks, Zenias, Sear | | 


todo. Color over that old dress. It will look like new. | 
Only 10 cents. [Adv. 





HE Manual Labor Department of M. Carro// 
(lis) Seminaryhelps girls to an education. Oreads free. 


JYRINTERS, send stamp for W holesale List of 
Blank Cards, 1000 var. Union Card Co., Montpelier, Vt. 








joreign Stamps. Agents wanted to sell approval sheet 
on Com. 25 per ct. Geo. W. Green & Co.Medford, Mass. 


10 LARGE Fancy Advertising Cards, all differ- 
ent, for 30 cents. CARD WORKS, Montpelier, Vt. 

Pi ’ and Curiosities. Lists free. 
BIRDS ECGS frank. H, Lattin, Gaines, N.Y. | 

TAI end afl Interested, cond fer circulars, | 

MERER Am.Voeal Inst. 103 Waverly P1.,N.X- | 

CAR COLLECTORS.—A handsome set of cards for | 
3c, stamp. A. G. BASSETT, Rochester, N.Y. 


TUTTERING and all impedime nts cured. Cincin- | 
WS i iti Vocal Institute, 253 W 5th St. Send for circular. 




















Can make money selling our Family Med- 
AGENT icines. No Capital required. STANDARD | 
CURE Co., 197 Pearl Street, New York. 








Agents Wanted. bs] pm SM. SPENCE cR 
Sells rapidly. a4 150. 112Wash’n St. 
Particulars free Boston, Mass. 


6 Chromo and Advertising Cards, 56 styles or Card 
2? ) Collectors, le., Npostpald (stamps taken) ; 2 styles, 
W.Ft 





; 100 styles, 30c. . MOORE, Brockport, 





ation, : ade lress VALENTINE BrOs., Janesville, Wis. 
N’S VOW and 99 Songs, 















words and Music, | 
y 12c.; 100 Horseshoe, Floral & Bird Chromo Cards, 
L. H ATHAWAY, 339 W ashington St., Boston, Mass. 


100 ‘SCRAP BOOK PICTURES, 10c.; 100 7rans- 
Ser Pictures, 10¢.; 20 Gem Chromos, 20¢.; or the lot 
for 25e. Vame this paper. SLAYTON, Montpelier, Vt. 


PICTORIAL WAR RECORD— WEEKLY, 


Splendid, Patriotic Romances, Sold at all new oo 
6 cents. STEARNS & CO., Publishers, New Y« 


IN V E ST ORS¢ ret full infor mation about our 7 per ce ent. 
—oes FAP mortgages. 12 years’ experience; 
$4,000,000 loaned; not a dollar lost. J. B. Watkins & 
Co., Lawrence, Kansas, and 243 Broadway, New York, 


GET THE ORIGINAL. 
Dr. Picree’s “ Pellets”—the original “ Little Liver 
Pills” (sugar-coated) —cure sick and bilious headache, | 
sour stomach, and bilious attacks. By druggists. 


CARD COLLECTORS send 12 ets. in postage 

stamps and receive by 
return mail 25 beautiful French Chromo Cards, assorted, 
Wo. M. DONALDSON & Co., 113 Main St., Cincinnati, O. 


CARD COLLECTORS. SEND 55 cents to} 
H. M. BROOKS &CO., 
Andover, Ohio, for a pack of Card Novelties, consi isting 
of latest designs in Eggs, F: Tea . &e. (cut in 
g Gotten by us expre stors of fine 
Spri and Summer 
































100! reign Stampsand 1: 2-page ¢ ‘atalogue for 5 ets. 
6 Brazil, 5 Ind a, 4 Mexico, or 4 Egypt for 5 cts. 
0 ) large fancy Advertising Cards, different | 
( for 30 cents, Card Album for beginners (to hold 
250) with 50 advertising cards and 100 wafers, 50 cents 
GEO. H. RICHMOND, Northfield, Vt. 


MAKE YOUR OWN RUGS. 


Turkish Rug Patterns, stamped in colors on Durie. 
Permanent business for agents. Catalogue for stamp. E. 
Frost & Co.,22Tremont Row, Boston, Name ideaner. 


CARD COLLECTORS! fin | 


ting up a pack of 100 Elegant Large Chromo Cards, | 
embracing Gold, Silver and different bright colored tints, | 
and all of the latest designs, price 50 cents, post-paid. 


Address C, TOL LNER, Jr., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


GOLDEN STORY CARDS. 


Each pack of 12 cards contains illustrations in col- 
ors and short sketch of story. Aladdin’s Wonderful 
Lamp: Gulliver's Travels; Sleeping Beauty; Ali Baba | 
and the Forty Thieves; The Tale of Count Turnips. Per | 
yack, 15 cts.; all of the 5 packs, 65 cts. 
VM. M. Don ALDSON « Co., Il J Main St., Cincinnati, O. 


AGIC LANTER 


And STEREOPTICONS, all prices. Views illustrat- 
ing every subject for PUBLIC EX HIBIT IONS, ete. 
Ge A projsitable business for a man with small capital, | 
Lanterns for home Amusement. 116-page catalogue free. | 
Me cAL LISTER, Mfz. Optician, 49 Nassau St,, N. Y. | 
“Battle of 31.” A Great Mathematical Puzzle. 
Equal in interest and “vexations” to 
the great “15 Puzzle,” but being played by 
two persons, it is a more sociable amuse- 
ment. Full of perplexing and exaspera- 
ting combinations, but perfectly simple of | 
solution, when you know how. Agents 
wanted in every City, Town, and Village. Send 4e 
or sé one. which will be mailed free. Manufac ig "a by 
Horsman, 80 and 82 William St., N. Y. 


Lowest prices ever known 

on Breech Loaders, 

Rifles, « Bevolvers. 
GUNS: $15 SHOT-GUN 
ut greatly reduced price. 

send stamp for our New 

s. Cate +, Banca: 82-83, 


I 
P. POWELL & SON, 238 MainStreet, CINCINN ATT, Q 





| 
| 
































FINEST CARDS EVERISSUED | 


A beautiful BASKET OF FL my i ul 
Niel and Jaconeminot Ro Ss a SKET OF 
FRU 1IT—Peacies, ; EG). hs 
natural and from orig rinal desi sms. Full size. Mailed on 
receipt of 9 cents each, or 15 cents the pair, in stamps. 
Mention this paper. | 


SCOTT & BOWNE, 110 Wooster St., N. ¥. 


com POUND 
For Inhalation in 

CONSUMPTION,ASTHMA, 

BRONCHITIS, CATARRH, 


Nervous Debility,etc. Book free on application. 
DR. PETRO, Offices 7, 83 Madison St., Chicago. 














TH E AGE OF MIRA ACI L Ei Ss 
is past, and Dr. Pierce’s “Golden Medical Discovery” 
will not raise the dead, will not cure you if your lung rs 

re almost wasted by consumption. It is, however, un- 

assed both as ¢ pec toral and alterative, and will cure 
obstinate and s diseases of the throat and lungs, 
coughs, and bronchial affections. By virtue of its won- 
derful alterative properties it cleanses and enriches the 
blood, cures pimple 8, blotches, and eruptions, and causes 
even great eating ulcers to heal. 


ASTORIA 


Old Dr. Pitcher’s remedy for 
Children’s Complaints. 
** Pleasant, TTarmless, and 
Wonderfully Efficacious.”’ 


















| 

YOUNG ME If you want to learn Telegraphy in a | 
few months, and be certain of a situ- 

| 


| GAMPLES OF BEAUTIFUL FLOR- | 
AL TURES, size altogether _5'3x2 
aoe as Mottoes for Scrap Books 
or Billets Doux, all for a 3-cent stamp. 
London Man’f’g Co., } 
9 Seventh Street, New York C ity. 


RUPTURE CURED 


pA. % injury trmeees inflict, or hindrance from 
A. 








| will be pleased and benefited. 





Verbenas, or 3 packets of each variety for = cents, 














. D. SNOOK, Barrington, Yates Co., N.Y. | 
found it difficult to 
“SE. ree AND HARVEST,” for full particulars. 
No preparation and only a com-| so many contain free, 
Centennial MEDAL and Diploma, Sold everywhere. 
greasy, acrid or irri- 
four 3-cent stamps. WHITING, 50 Nassau Street 


$66. IN ons ey . Palo B sg BOYS 

find a_ satisfactory 

ISAAC F. TILLINGHAST, La Plume, Pa. 
mon pen needed. Superior for fatty matter or caustic 

“‘A LIVELY DISCUSSION.” 
tating character. No 

2 SA Send two = om 
ICTY’ iGheeeee anu 





You have no doubt 

Send fora are spe ook n copy Of thee Sori number of 
INDELIBLE INK. soap. This is because 

PAYSON D decorative work on linen. Rec’d 
alkali, giving them a 

| Beautiful new set of Gilt Cards by mail on soos vf 
such experience can 





occur with the Ivory 
and Catalo aL retest Designs : : 
with IGA PRICES.  Salnatock, Brand Rapids, ri Soap, its purity 


J Ss » "ACK. ss 
( ie Get Gine Oceee aD Ae ae or ~ 4 (99r% 100 Jopure) vouches 
for that. 


Chromo Advertising Cards. All the new designs com- 
plete in sets, embracing Gold, Silver and different bright- 
colored tints, &c. P eg for 10 3-cent stamps. 

CHAS. F ARREI JL, 2 W. 28th Street. New York. 


Lady Agents can secure permae 


nent employment 

and good salary selling Queen City 

Skirt and Stocking Supporters, ete. 
Sample outfit Free. Address Queen 

nenchntemadisnannniaiedmmemnnned 


Ts ards, Labels, 
> our Wik: Press $3. 

Larger Size 85 
13 other sizes. For business, pleas- 
ure, old or young. Eve rything ¢ “asy 
by printed instructions. Send two 
stamps for Catalogue of Presses, 
Type, Cards, &c., to the factory. 


KELSEY & CO., Meriden, Conn, 






















HALE’S HONEY 


OF HOREHOUND AND TAR, 


THE GREAT COUGH enema | 


For Children as well as Adults. 


Cures all COUGHS, COLDS, DIF- 
Ah FICULT BREATHING AND AF- 
ae FECTIONS OF THE THROAT, 
> BRONCHIAL TUBES and LUNGS 


AGENTS Wante for handsome illustrated stand- | g#7 c a cidven derive great benefit from its | 


"| SelfInker g4 





















ard H tl Z *rties whe ffering with Crou 
| works of character’ great Books and Bibles sot ins Proper iee nn Sala ne “ 


and W Roaping. S ough. Sold by all druggists. 
variety; low in price; —s g fast; needed everywhere; Cc. N. r’TENTON, Proprietor, New York. 


liberal te rms, BRADLEY, GARRETSON & CO., 66! Pike’s Voushache Drops cure in one minute. | 


North Fourth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878 


BAKER’S 


Breakfast Cocos, 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
eal. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in in health, 








INSIST ON BEING SHO 


., 


Sewing Machines, Chicago and New York. 

HAVE A WEBSTER or WORCESTER 
UNABRIDGED DICTIONARY, 

OU or do you contemplate buying one? If so, 

send us your name AT ONCE. Important, 


The STANDARD BOOK CoO., Publishers, 
610, lst Natl. Bank Building, Chicago. 
































labor, by ~-RMAN’S method. His book 
contains p. X24, HF Physicians, Ministers, Mer- 
chants and Farmers who have been cured, J is mailed 
for 10 cents. Office, 21 Broadway, New York 








Sold by Grocers ev irocers everywhere. 


ae eeerre. | V, BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 


AI YE) to 

fe? <=. | PRUDENT HOUSEKEEPERS 

SPECIAL BARGAIN 

ne A _ PAGANINI VIOLIN, 
ebrated for fine tone, finis alian strings, fine pegs, in? aici _ * 

~ pearl tail- ~piece, fine long bow, with ivory andeilvered frog, Never allow any Burning Oil to be used in 
violin box. Book of Instruction, with pieces music, the family except 

by express for $3.50. Satisfaction K-23 — d, or money re- 

nded. Abetter outfit cannot be purchased elsewhere for 10. 


Send stamp for large ann ge G. H. W. BATES & Co., PRA [" | "S ASTR A I OIL 
and ) , 106 Sudbury St., Boston, Mass. e 


BOXING GLOVES © 
Of superior quality, made of The New York State Board of Health state 
be: at meoporsel. a awe that upwards of 30,000 lives have been de- 
prices. or Poor fi Fg ht stroyed by the explosive products of petro- 
$4.50.$5, $6 $6.50, $7, $ 1e | leum. 
new all kid ventilated palm 
“Chandler Glove,” used by 
all professionals, $7.50 per set. 
Spalding’s Manual of Instrue- 


An accident is out of the question when only 
tions, paper, 2 cents, boards, 
wO ce nts each, , Send stamp | 


aecate aeh Pratt’s Astral 


oa Gymnasium come A.G.| is used. Be sure you get the genuine oil. 
SPALDING & BROS., 108 Fitadioon St., Chie. ALO, Ill. 


FOR FRYING FISH AND OYSTERS! CHARLES PRATT & CO., New York. 


OLIVE BUTTER : 

Has no equal. More wholesome and economical than lard ENOCH MORGANS SUNS. 

and is free from the pungent odor usual to Cooking Oils 

cooK BO00 containing Valuable Ree ipes 
and Instructions how to use 

OLIVE BU 7. R, by the Principal of the Philadel- 

yhia Cooking School, r led free, upon application, 

V ASHINGTON ‘BU TCHER’S SONS . Philadelphia, Pa. 










































reel No WASTE. NO TROUBLE. | 
NO DISAPPOINTMENT, 





The most Delicious and 
i) the most Popular Mayon- 
aise for all kinds of Salads, . 
Raw Tomatoes, Cabbage.| It will Instantly Remove Paint, Tar, 
Cold Meats, Fish, &c., ever Ink, Oil, Axle Grease, Tan, and all stains from 
offered for sale, 
Highly prized by workers in machine shops, 
ALL GROCERS SELL AT. mines, mills, foundries, etc. Price, 10c. per cake. 








The following note has been received from a reliable pensar 
advertiser, and if our readers will send for the book, they SANDS TRIPLE (S) MOTION WHITE MOUNTAIN 


ICE- ao FREEZERS. 


Can, outside and inside 
Beaters, turning opposite 
to each other, making a 
perfect mixer. No zinc 
in contact with cream, 
but tin instead. Simple in 
‘ construction and perfect 
in results. Over 300,000 in use. 
Tubs water proof. Packing Tubs 
y and Cans, a!l sizes, wholesale and 
S retail. Send for Catalogue and 
price-list of this celebrated Freezer. 
White Mountain Freezer Co., 
NASHUA, N. H. 


I ELEGANT IMPORTED CARDS, 


One beautiful Silk Fringe d Birthday Card, 20 cts.; ten 
little Birthday beauties, l0e.; ten Seripture Text, l0e.; ten 
Reward, lc. ; 30 fine white Gold Edge Cards name on, ide. 


Mr. Editor: Any of your readers who will send to me 
a 3-cent postage stamp with their address will receive 
free in return a copy of an illustrated book of 112 pages, 
containing hundreds of pictures of Guns, Pistols, 
Knives, Traps, Novelties and much valuable information. 
CHARLES FOLSOM, 106 Chambers Street, New York. 























All five, 0c, F, M, SHAW & CO,, Jersey City, N,J, 


the hands or face, leaving them white and soft. | 


A HOME DRUGGIST 


ee nape m | at home is not always the best test of merit, 
but we — proudly to the fact that no other medicine 
has won for iteelt such universal approbation in its own 
city, state, and country, and among all people, as 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. 


The following letter from one of our best-known Massa- 
chusetts druggists should be of interest to every sufferer: 


RH EU MATISM “ Ei ht, years ago I had an 
# attac Eheumation,, so 
severe that I could not move from the bed, or dress, wit})- 
out help. I tried several remedies without much if any 
relief, until I took AYER’S SARSAPARILLA, by the use of 
two bottles of which [ was completely cured.’ Have sold 
large quantities of your SARSAPARILLA, and it still re- 
tains its wonderful popularity. The many notable cures 
it has effected in this vicinity convince me that it is the 
best blood medicine ever offered to the »ublic. 
. F. HARRIS.” 
River St., Buckland, Mass., May 13, 1882. 


SALT RHEUM GEORGE ANDREWS, over- 

« seer in the Lowell Carpet 
Corporation, was for over twenty years before his re- 
moval to Lowell afflicted with Salt Rheum: in its worst 
form. Its ulcerations actually covered more than half 
the surface of his body and limbs. He was entirely cured 
by AYER’S SARSAPARILLA. See certificate in Ayer's 
Almanac for 1883, 





PREPARED BY 


Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 


Sold by all Druggists; $1, six bottles for $5. 


uticuta 


‘(uticura 


Beautify the Skin. 
Purify the Blood. 


To cleanse the Skin, Scalp 
and Blocd of Itching, Sealy. 
Pimply, Serofulous, Inherited 
and Contagious Humors, 
, Blood Poisons, Ulcers, Ab- 
scesses, and Infantile Skin 
Tortures, the CUTICURA REM- 
EDIES are infallible. CurTi- 
CURA RESOLVENT, the new 
Blood Purifier, expels disease 
germs from the blood and per- 














A spiration, and thus removes 

=0) the cause. CUTICURA, the 

| great Skin Cure, instantly allays Itching and Inflamma- 
| tion, clears the Skin and Se alp, heals Ulcers and Sores, 


restores the Complexion. CUTICURA SOAP, an exquisite 

Skin Beautifier, is indispensable in treating skin diseas 
| oe for rough, nee, or_zreasy skin, blackheads, 
blotches, and baby humors. CUTICURA REMEDIES are 
| the only infallible blood purifiers and skin beautifiers. 
| Sold everywhere. Cuticura, 50 cents; Soap, 25 cents; 
| Resolvent, $1. 
| POTTER DRUG AND CHEMICAL CO., Boston, Mass. 
A Medicine fora Woman. Invented by 2 Woman. 

repared by a Woman. 


erwcee Loe lPE— 
i LP eden 


LYDIA E. PINKHAM’ S 
VEGETABLE COMPOUND 
Is a Remedy 


For all those Complaints and Weaknesses so 
common to our best population. 












IT IS A GREAT MEDICAL DISCOVERY. 
tw It revives the drooping spirits, invigorates and 
harmonizes the organic functions, gives elasticity and 
firmness to the step, restores the natural lustre to the 
eye, and plants on the pale cheek of woman the fresh 
roses of life’s spring and early summer time. 


t®@” Physicians Use it and Prescribe it. 2! 
Itis a blessing to overworked women, and has won 
such a name and fame among scientists, pharmacists and 
the people, that its sales are unpre -cedented. 
t2@- ITS MERITS KEEP UP THE SALE. 41 
{t removes faintness, flatulency, destroys all craving 
for stimulants, and relieves weakness of the stomach. 
hat feeling of bearing down, causing pain, weight and 
a -e- Y is often permanently cured by its use. 
It will at all times and under all circumstances act in 
harmony with the laws that govern the system. 
For thie cure of Kidney Complaints, of either sex this 
Cc oe d unsurpassed. 


E. PINKHAWM’S VEGETABLE COM- 
POUND. is praperes at 233 and 235 Western Avenue, 
Lynn, Mass. Price $1. Six bottles for $5. Sent by mail 
in the form of =. also in the form of lozenges, on re- 
ceipt of price, $1 per box for either. Mrs. Pinkham free- 
ly answers all letters of inquiry. Send for pamphlet. 
Enclose stamp. Address as above. Mention this paper. 





No family should be without LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S 
LIVER PILLS. They cure es. biliousness 
and torpidity of the liver. 25 cents per 

> Sold by all Druggists. ‘al 


| KIDNEY-WORT |: 


HAS BEEN PROVED 


The SUREST CURE for 
KIDNEY DISEASES. 


Does a lame back or or disordered ne indi- 
cate that you are a victin? THEN DO NOT 
HESITATE, use Kidney-Wort at once (drug- 
gists recommend it), and it will speedily over- 
come the disease and restore healthy action. 

i For complaints peculiar to 
Ladies. your sex, a as pain and 
weaknesses, Kidney-Wort is unsurpassed, as it 
will act promptly and safely. All pains speedily 
yield to its curative power. 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. Price $I. 


7 KIDNEY-WORT [| 


THE RINGEE LS wel LONARD Cco’s 


ROSES 


cea fee snore. ts ae 





MARE 
‘x 





Acts at the Same Time on |: 





|_ Kidneys. Liver and Bowels. 





MARK 

















loom del: care safel 
= pena ——— your cho’ 
or 


Fi s ror ~*~ as °35 for $5; 
75 for $103, (Qoter sie WeCIVE pOuEs some 
Pr ont a gno ce and B2bD 
with covery “Sar NE a complete 
} Koy = Rose,70 pp. elegant Sets “presto all. 
DINCEE & CONARD CO. 
‘West Grove, Chester Co., Pa, 





Rose pms.._§ 











